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FROM SEA TO SEA 


a series of great Canadian films 
produced by the National Film Board of Canada 


Use these films for a better understanding of our northern neighbor. 
They are ideal for use with a study unit on Canada. 


. PEOPLES OF CANADA 21 min. Rental $2.50; Sale $50 


A comprehensive overview. Excellent for introducing a unit on Canada. 
Shows the contributions which each national and racial group makes to 
the composite character of the nation. Touches on the history, geography, 
and resources of Canada. Valuable for U. S. teachers, students, and 
adult audiences. Given ial mention in many film lists including that 
of “Library Journal.” 


. ESKIMO SUMMER 16 min. Rental $5; Sale $150 
Emphasizes that the Eskimo must live in communities to survive. The 
men hunt and fish to insure food for the long winter; the women pre- 
serve this food and make clothing. The impact of medern life upon the 
Eskimo is clearly indicated. For use in elementary schools. 


. ESKIMO ARTS AND CRAFTS 22 min. Color; Rental $5; Sale $150 
Craft activities of the Eskimo in the Eastern Artic . . . kayaks, dog-sled 
whips, beadwork, ivory carving, drums. tic Eskimo song con- 
cluding with a drum dance. Commentary in English. 


. FUR COUNTRY 23 min. Color; Rental $5; Sale $150 


The exciting story of a progressive Indian trapper and his dog-team 
freighter . . . treks through snow to visit traps . . . sells furs at Moose 
Factory, a Hudson Bay Company post established in 1671. 


FILMS ON PIONEER LIFE 
Made in Canada by Crawley Films Ltd.* 
5. PORTAGE 18 min. Color; Rental $7.50; Sale $165 
B & W: Rental $4; Sale $75 


The importance of the fur trade in North American history. Essential 
to this trade was the light, swift canoe, for shallow streams. The 
making of a portage is re-ena An Indian craftsman builds a 
canoe. The two sequences are also available separately, as follows: 


. TRAPPERS AND TRADERS 10 min. Color; Rental $4; Sale $90 


The Indian trapper in snowshoes tours his trap line. Traders paddle 
fug-laden freight canoes downstream to Montreal and return with 
supplies for trading. Recommended for American History Classes. 


. HOW INDIANS BUILD CANOES 10 min. Color; Rental $4; Sale $90 
B & W: Sale $50 


An Algonquin Chief and his wife fashion a water-tight canoe from 
birch bark, cedar, and spruce. 


* Producer of The Loon’s Necklace and ‘’Creative Hands” Series. 


10. 


. BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ FARM CLUBS 19 min. Rental $2.50; Sale 


LAND FOR PIONEERS 14 min. Rental $2.50; Sale $50 
Economic resources and their development in the Canadian North. This 
is the land for pioneers where wealth still lies untouched — for farming, 
fishing, lumbering, and hydro power. 


$50 
A film on boys’ and girls’ farm club work, (all kinds). Emphasizes 
Everett's work in a dairy club as he readies his calf for the fair. 


. GREAT LAKES 22 min. Color; Rental $5; Sale $150 


B & W: Rental $2.50; Sale $50 


The main stream of shipping down the Lakes and an outline of the 
great industries along the shore. 


. MONTREAL 22 min. Color; Rental $5; Sale $150 


History and life of the city today. Montreal is the largest and one of 
the most historic cities of Canada. It is the second largest French city 
in the world. Recommended to French and Social Studies teachers. 


. VEGETABLE INSECTS 22 min. Color; Rental $5; Sale $150 


Top-flight cinematography shows insects in natural color magnified to 
full-screen proportions. Scientists recommend methods for controlling 
insects of various eating habits. Prize-winning film. 


FIDDLE DE DEE 4 min. Color; Rental $2.50; Sale $29.75 


. HEN HOP 4 min. Color; Rental $2.50; Sale $29.75 


Film art subjects, created by Norman McLaren using camera-less anima- 
tion. Fiddle De Dee is rhythmically animated to ‘Listen to the Mocking 
Bird.’ Hen Hop was inspired by primitive-type barn dance music. 


8. CANADIAN PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES 11 min. Rental $1.50; Sale $25 


Ap expansi of Canadi industry and export trade has 
taken place in recent years. The film shows Canada as one of the 
leading industrial nations of the world. 


. LUMBERING IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 9 min. Rental $1.50; Sale $25 


How trees are “topped,” felled, carried to the sea on trucks, ther 
towed down the coast in booms to the mills. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. FN-2-50 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 


free booklet, “Canada From Sea To Sea.” 
(] copy of the complete IFB catalog. 


(] preview prints of the films circled below. | am considering the 
purchase of such prints for my school or other organization. 


110612 
School 


Please send me 


1% #17 «#219 


(or organization) 


(Fill in completely. Type or print.) 


. OVER-DEPENDENCY 32 min. Rental $5; Sale $75 


FILMS IN MENTAL HEALTH 


- FEELING OF HOSTILITY 31 min. Rental $5; Sale $75 


Case-study of a girl whose feelings toward the world are hostile. 
— ~ gcc for her attitude are examined, as are the upon 
er life. 


. FEELING OF REJECTION 21 min. Rental $3.50; Sale $50 


Vividly shows consequences in adulthood of - i 
seq in of over-protection in 


Case-study of a talented you 


branded Hi i 
mon, bra as unreliable 


upon his wife and 


MAIL TODAY 


FREE BOOKLET 
“CANADA From Sea To Sea” 


Send the coupon TODAY for your free 

of Canada From Sea To Sea. This peated 
rotogravure booklet is profusely illustrated. 
The people, the land, the economic growth, 
and the history of Canada are interestingly 
described. This booklet will be of real = ad 
in the study of a unit on Canada. 


RENTAL AND SALE 
All films described are available for rental 
from the 


and for sale International Film 
Bureau. 


OTHER CANADIAN FILMS 


Additional films on Canada are listed in the 
complete IFB catalog. Send handy copuon for 
your copy if you do not have one. 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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THIS ISSUE 


@ The National Film Board of Canada became ten years old 
recently. Its anniversary was marked on Ottawa’s Parliament 
Hill by an unexpected pyrotechnic display of a nature not 
generally associated with the pleasant occasion that a birthday 
should be: especially one so significant as that of the NFB. 

It seems to be in the nature of officially sponsored or sup- 
ported agencies, particularly of a cultural nature, that every so 
often they become target for a little gunnery practice of one 
kind or another. This has been true in the case of the National 
Film Board certainly, which operates in a field also occupied 
by private producing groups. Cause and effect being pretty well 
impossible to separate in a complex situation of this kind, there 
perhaps would be impolitesse in drawing attention here to 
the recent fireworks which influenced executive head Ross 
MacLean to leave NFB for Unesco, and assistant-head Ralph 
Foster to resign along with his chief. We have made mention 
of them, however, not because they are so important in 
themselves or even for whatever caused them, but because they 
did highlight a noteworthy emergence, namely: the National 
Film Board of Canada seems so far to have fulfilled the func- 
tions with which it was originally charged that the people of 
Canada are strongly behind and for it. That this is so is being 
further confirmed by the activities in Canada over the past 
eight months of the Royal Commission on the National 
Development of the Arts, Letters and Sciences. 

A Royal Commission is a fact-finding committee appointed 
(despite the “royal” adjective) by Canada’s own federal 
government, or by the government of a province, to make 
detailed investigation of any large or involved aspect of public 
affairs. In some ways it resembles a U.S. Congressional Com- 
mittee, before which interested parties may make representa- 
tion. Its findings are usually tabled in Parliament and may 
influence new legislation or government policy. 

Under the chairmanship of the University of Toronto’s 
Chancellor, the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, the present Royal 
Commission on the National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences established on April 8, 1949, has been holding 
hearings all across Canada on the importance, among other 
things, of Canada’s 16mm film movement in relation to over-all 
cultural development. More than 100 organizations appearing 
before the Commission made reference to the National Film 
Board; 61 urged increased production. 

Among them were the Canadian Federation of Agriculture; 
Canadian Federation of Home and School Clubs); Canadian 
Citizenship Council; Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; Canadian Council for Reconstruction Through Unesco; 
the Community Planning Association of Canada; the Public 
Affairs Institute; University Extension Departments; and, of 
course, the Film Councils which, with the aid of the National 
Film Board staff, equipment and films, have organized the 
local film services in many parts of the country. 

Further noteworthy, and amazing, is the extent to which 
the nontheatrical film in itself has been woven into the web 
and woof of Canadian life. 

It is not simply therefore that we wish to honor the National 
Film Board on the completion of a most successful first decade, 
during which it has developed from pupil to world teacher. 
It is equally because there is inherent in that development so 
much to be learned by all concerned with the information 
and education film, that it seemed to us important to devote 
a major portion of this issue to consideration of Canada’s 
NFB and its activities. ROHAMA LEE, Editor 


GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES TO DAVI 
(Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association) 

Proceedings of its Atlantic City convention (February 26-March 2) 

will be reported in FILM NEWS’ March issue. 
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THESE THREE 
SUPERB FILMS 


SEE 


° From the| AND YOU'LL 
world-famous 
studios of the W A N T 
National Film 
Board of | THEM FOR 
Canada. YOUR LIBRARY 


THE PEOPLE DANCE. Dancing related to various 
social and economic backgrounds. Everything 
from the primitive stomp to the exquisite dis- 
cipline of classical ballet. 

“Interesting, coherent and complete. Exciting— 
Highly Recommended.”’—Adult Educational Jour- 
nal (Audio Visual Review). 

10. Min. Sale: $25 


THE CHALLENGE OF HOUSING. Causes and 
effects of housing problems throughout the 
world graphically with a plea for 
scientific 

Film Guide Evaluation: Useful 
high school and college students, and to adults. 
Film Forum Review Evaluation: Recommended 
10. Min. Sale: $25.00 

CAREERS AND CRADLES. Significance of the 
change in woman's status since the turn of 
the century pictured with its implications in 
government, industry, science and the arts. 
“Interesting questions posed humor- 
ously, as well as seriously.’ ‘Saturday Review 
of Literature (The Film Forum). 

10. Min. Sale: $25.00 


PUT THESE FILMS TO WORK IN 


YOUR LIBRARY — ORDER TODAY! 
New BRANDON FILM LIST FREE on request. 
Sales Division (Dept. FN) 


BRANDON 


1700 BROADWA NEW’ YORK 19,N. Y. 


NOW 


Black and White 
prints available 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


on the two 
NEW Child Psychology Films 


“WHY WON’T TOMMY EAT?” 
“KNOW YOUR BABY” 


Produced by the National Board 
of Canada 


Distributed by Sterling Films, inc. 


For complete information, and 
screening prints, write: 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
TEL. - JUdson 6-3750, 1, 2 
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Canada’s National Film Board Enters 


Second Decade Under New Leadership 


Arthur Irwin, (left) this month succeeded Ross Mclean as Government Film Commissione: 
. Irwin was editor of one of Canada’s leading magazines. . . 


head of Unesco’s film division, at Paris, France. . . . 


@ Despite modern air, rail, water and 
road communication, the consciousness of 
isolation still hangs on many parts of 
Canada. Communication of ideas and ex- 
perience has still far to go there, to catch 
up with the physical conquest of space. It 
was to cope with this problem that in 
1939, even before the outbreak of war, the 
Film Board was brought into being by the 
National Film Act. It was also charged 
with distribution of Canadian Govern- 
ment films in other countries. 

It was John Grierson who, at the Gov- 
ernment’s request, drafted this Act. It was 
he who, as first Film Commissioner, re- 
cruited documentary film makers from 
Britain and the U.S. to teach Canadian 
prentice hands. (Canada had no previous 
film-making tradition) . Through his ener- 
gy and drive the National Film Board grew 
quickly during the years of his leadership 
(1939-45) into an organization known on 
the screens of all the allied countries 
through its Wortp ACTION and its 
CANADA CARRIES ON series. 

When the war was over and the NFB 
faced cuts, it looked for a while as if it 
might become a very minor government 
department. But under the leadership of 
Ross McLean — first as Deputy, then as 
full Film Commissioner — something of a 
miracle was worked, so that now, with 
fewer paid personnel than in wartime, it 
is reaching three times as many Canadians 
with non-theatrical documentaries as dur- 
ing the war years when its 16mm circuits 
were assiduously maintained. (See p. 5). 
As result, the distribution staff of NFB is 
now primarily concerned, not with projec- 
tion and handling details, but with film 
promotion and use, and with analysis re- 
porting of audience reactions to assist in 
production that is needed and acceptable. 

According to the record as it now 
stands: Close to 9-million of Canada’s 


Please remember fo say you saw if in FILM NEWS 


r of Canada 
- Mr. McLean (right) leaves NFB to become 


13,636,000 saw 16mm NFB-distributed 
films during the 1948-49 fiscal year (a 
21-percent increase over 1947-48). At the 
same time, through Columbia Pictures of 
Canada, audiences of 7-million saw NFB 
short subjects on the 35mm screens of 
747 theatres across the country. . . . Cana- 
dian films won awards and honorable 
mentions at a U.S. and six international 
film festivals. ... More than 5,000 organi- 
zations at home use NFB films regularly 
for program purposes. Abroad, some 
20,000 prints of Canadian films are in 
circulation in more than 50 countries, 
through 54 government posts, 35 theatrical 
distributors, 30 non-theatrical distributors, 
57 foreign government agencies, and the 
National Film Board offices in Great 
Britain, Mexico, New York (1270 Ave. 
of the Americas) and Chicago (400 Madi- 
son St.) 


N.F.B. OFFICES IN THE U.S. 


Both Miss Janet Scellen (N. Y.) and 
Miss J. Margaret Carter (Chicago) have 
had wide experience with the Board under 
both Mr. Grierson and Mr. McLean. 
Principal function of their respective off- 
ces is to make available, directly or 
through U.S. commercial representation, 
such NFB films and filmstrips as are for 
sale and rental. They are also concerned 
with a large number of scenic films for 
free loan. An equally important responsi- 
bility is the procurement of preview prints 
of new U.S. films and strips for shipment 
to the preview library in Ottawa, designed 
to introduce new groups to the screen 
product within their field of interest and 
generally to increase the range of films 
available for educational purposes. It is 
interesting to note that over the past five 
years close to 5,000 U.S. films have been 
appraised and some 1,500 titles have been 
purchased. 
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Canadians 


To Show Films 


CANADA 


@ On the second Thursday morning of 
each month Joe Bower, Canadian farmer, 
leaves his farm directly after milking is 
over and drives his truck ten miles to 
the farm of Bill Glass in the next town- 
ship. He picks up a 16mm projector in 
its case, a sound unit, a rolled-up screen 
and six cans of film and drives back. 
This cargo he delivers at the rural school 
attended by his three children. First the 
children will see the films — designed for 
classroom use. 

That night, after farmwork is done, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bower and one of the hired 
men drive back to the school. By this 
time there are a score of trucks and cars 
lined up along one side of the playspace. 
Inside the school there are warm greetings. 
Women gossip and exchange recipes. Men 
talk of the price of hay and oats, and 
whether it’s going to be worth while to 
raise pigs next year. Then, when the late- 
comers have straggled in, Joe Bower goes 
to the front of the hall and raps for order. 

“According to the program I got a week 
ago, we’re going to have an interesting 
show tonight”, he says. “The first picture 
is called Are You Sare At Home? It 
tells what to do in case of fire . . . and 
what not to do. Then there’s a picture on 
Eugene Kash’s children’s concerts. My 
kids saw it this afternoon and were still 
talking about it when they went to bed. 
Then there’s a film on growing good 
potatoes which we should pay a good 
deal of attention to. We've had spotty 
luck with potatoes in this district and 
some say the soil’s to blame and others 
say we don’t spray enough. Let’s see what 
the film can teach us — and I hereby name 
Jim Anderson to start the discussion on it 
after the showing is over. . . . That’s fair 


February, 1950 


by LEN. CHATWIN 


Director of Distribution, 
National Film Board of Canada 


warning Jim. . . . The program will end 
with a newsreel. All right, folks, let’s go.” 

Lights are turned out and Art Kearns, 
another neighbour, mans the projector. 
‘The audio mechanism crackles as tubes 
warm up. The first picture is flashed on 
the screen... . 

* * * * 

A million Canadians a month see the 
documentary and instructional films of 
Canada’s National Film Board. This 
audience is growing. It has already almost 
tripled itself since the war years when 
NFB achieved its peak audiences in docu- 
mentary film showings for morale pur- 
poses. 

With the end of the war the morale 
purpose of these showings was considered 
to be ended. Canada’s treasury flashed a 
warning red light to the National Film 
Board. That meant that the following 
year’s budget for projectionists travelling 
a circuit would be cut. If the National 
Film Board wanted to keep on with its 
non-theatrical film showings it would 
have to work out some other system than 
that of keeping 125 paid projectionists 
in the field. 

This is the story of how the National 
Film Board met that challenge with the 
startling result that almost three times 
more Canadians now see its 16mm films 
than ever saw them during the height of 
wartime organization . . . and with a 40% 
cut in NFB field staff. 


First of all it was definitely established 
that those Canadians who were being 
served by the existing monthly showings 
of NFB films really wanted them. There 
was no doubt of that. Many of the people 
said they would show the films them- 
selves — if only they had the films and a 
projector. 

That was the cue followed up by the 
National Film Board. 

Couldn’t the whole business of showing 
16mm films be turned over gradually to 
local people, to the communities which 
wanted the film showings to continue? 

Something of a start in this direction 
had already been made during the war 
when 60 Canadian communities organized 
projection committees to show NFB films. 
This service was largely sponsored by 
junior Boards of Trade (Chambers of 


Commerce). Generally they worked in co- 
operation with the local public library, 
where NFB left films which had already 
been used on the circuits. When the war 
was over these committees were reluctant 
to give up a service which had proven 
of such practical value. With NFB assist- 
ance they expanded their committees into 
bodies representative of the various com- 
munity organizations interested in the use 
of film. They called these bodies Film 
Councils. 


Now, when it became apparent that the 
paid projectionist service of the National 
Film Board was going to be reduced, 
many more communities wanted to form 
film controls in order to retain the show- 
ings. NFB helped them by training their 
members in how to operate a projector; 
sometimes by lending a projector and 
screen until the council could obtain one 
for itself. 


The film council members each repre- 
sented an organization functioning in the 
area they covered. The Board of Trade, 
the service clubs, the local public health 
authority, the public school board, the 
Ministerial Association — these were al- 
ways represented. In some of the larger 
and older film councils there were more 
than 200 members, each representing an 
organization interested in the use of films 
primarily as a medium of information . . . 
not as entertainment. 

In the new Film Council, the concept 
of projection service was enlarged to in- 
clude all film services — selecting, book- 
ing, training operators, demonstrating 
how to apply films for community pur- 
poses. Since there is no income from ad- 
mission charges the council members per- 
suaded their parent organizations to pool 
their resources to buy projectors and films 
which would be available to all other 
member organizations of the council. At 
latest report there were 250 film councils 
in Canada — five times as many as there 
were during the war years. 


But there was another and simultaneous | 
problem. Much of the National Film 
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The “actors” 
are real workers 
in NFB’s 
industrial series 
ACCIDENTS 
DON’T 

HAPPEN. 


INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY CIRCULATES 


@ A library of films for Canadian indus- 
trial use was established a year ago by 
Canada’s Department of Labour and her 
National Film Board. Today, it com- 
prises some 65 different titles of films con- 
sidered by the selection committee to be 
of value for Canadian industrial occupa- 
tions. The need for films for industrial 
use was echoed lately by a Canadian in- 
dustrial health official who had found only 
12 films suitable for an industrial health 
campaign. 

The Index of Industrial Training Films 
lists close to 1,000 films and filmstrips 
available in the United States. Britain's 
Board of Trade has lately released sev- 
eral films concerned with British stand- 
ards in manufacture, particularly meas- 
urement. Canada, through the National 
Film Board and private production, has 
contributed films considered outstanding 
for promotion of industrial safety prac- 
tices, and ‘for training sales staff in public 
relations. From such sources the Ottawa 
selection committee is building the Can- 
adian industrial film industry. 

Formerly maintained in Ottawa by the 
National Film Board, the library has now 
been divided into blocks for circulation 
throughout the country. This permits 
not only preview by those already inter- 
_ ested but also active promotion by Indus- 
trial Film Councils, National Film Board 
offices, and educational authorities con- 


cerned with industrial training. 
Although industry in Canada became 
familiar with the usefulness of the 16mm 


film through the wartime industrial film - 


circuits of the National Film Board, much 
remains to be done to test the practicabil- 
ity of films for industrial purposes. The 
provision of an industrial film library 
by the Dominion Department of Labour 
and the advice and assistance of the NFB 
field staff offer inducement to industry 
for further experiment. 

Where industrial film councils have 
been formed there has been rapid progress 
in the application of films to industry. 
The advantages of a council are obvious 
in the present plan to circulate blocks 
of industrial films. The industrial film 
council is familiar with the interests, 
problems and facilities needed for show- 
ing films in its member organization and 
can direct their attention to individual 
films which most concern them. 

Arrangements for preview of the indus- 
trial films blocks may be made through 
any regional office of the National Film 
Board. Advice and assistance in screening 
films in factories and about the industrial 
film council plan may be obtained at 
the same source. The interest of industry 
in making use of films for safety educa- 
tion, fire prevention, job training, and 
the like is given further stimulus by easy 
access in Canada to industrial type films. 


HAWLEY-LORD 


presents 
BARBARA ANN SCOTT 


in 
SKATING FANTASY 
A National Film Board of Canada production 
also 
ATLANTIC SALMON 
INDIAN CANOEMEN 


§PECKLED TROUT ACROSS CANADA 
GREAT NORTHERN TACKLE BUSTERS 


HAWLEY-LORD, 61 W. 56th St., New York 


Cinema 16 
EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 


a unique collection of motion pictures 
utilizing the concepts and techniques of 
modern art: color abstractions, synthetic 
sound experiments, hand-drawn anima- 
tions, surrealist and non-objective films. 
Of special interest to film societies, art, 
drama, psychology and literature classes. 


Rental information: 


CINEMA 16, Dept. FN 
59 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16 MU 9-7288 
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Saskatchewan's “Rehah” 
PRISON PROGRAM 


@ Only one inmate at the Regina provin- 
cial jail declines to attend the semi- 
weekly film showings arranged by the edu- 
cation officer and the regional office of 
Canada’s National Film Board. He is 
completing his one hundredth sentence 
and presumably is too attached to his 
cell to leave it. 


With this exception, all inmates of the 
jail share in a film program which ranges 
in content from music to vocational train- 
ing. Officials say that the films aid in 
training prisoners for outside life and in 
correcting various maladjustments — emo- 
tional, social and occupational — particu- 
larly among the younger inmates. 

Programs began in August 1948 when 
an educational officer was appointed to 
the jail. He felt that vocational films 
would assist in the rehabilitation of the 
inmates and that recreational films would 
do much to improve morale. Various spe- 
cialists have assisted and a good deal of 
effort is going into the project. 

The procedure for showing films is 
much the same as that used in Saskatche- 
wan schools. Films are briefly introduced, 
particularly if there is one on the program 
which is considered to have a therapeutic 
value for some or all of the audience. The 
films are then shown and are followed 
by a discussion on subjects presented. For 
the most part, the films are provided 
by the National Film Board. The 16mm 
projection equipment is owned by the 
institution and is operated by inmates 
who have taken training. So far, films 
have not been used for staff training but 
such a program is being considered 


An entertainment film program is pro- 
vided by the Regina Kiwanis Club once 
a month. Entertainment film showings are 
attended by 50 or 75 inmates. At educa- 
tional film showings the size of the audi- 
ence varies according to the nature of the 
films. 

Recently the staff psychologist was im- 
pressed by the Mental Mechanism series 
produced by the National Film Board. 
This series includes THe OF ReE- 
JECTION, THE Or Hostixity, and 
Over-DEPENDENCY. It is likely they will 
be shown under the psychologist’s direc- 
tion. For the most part, manual training 
films have proven most desirable. 

Other provincial jails in Saskatchewan 
have made use of educational films. Prince 
Albert has begun an experiment similar 
to that in Regina. There is every evidence 
that when the experimental work done is 
evaluated, permanent film programs may 
be established in all provincial jails. 
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New Brunswick on the Atlantic Coast is ye sea- 
prod many of Canada’s great 


Two-County 
Film Circuit 


Plan 
Aids 


NEW BRUNSWICK RURAL SCHOOLS 


@ The school film plan brings films, and 
projectors where necessary, to all the 
participating schools of the two-county 
district at regular intervals. Two-thirds 
of the schools already benefit, according 
to the school superintendent R. H. Chap- 
man, and the others will share as soon as 
they acquire electric power. The film 
program is in charge of Miss Rose 
Comeau, the superintendent’s senior as- 
sistant. 

Under the two-county visual aids plan, 
films are made up into blocks by Miss 
Comeau and passed along from one school 
to another until the circuit is completed. 
Sixteen blocks of five films each have 
already gone to grade schools and ten 
blocks of four films to the high schools. 
Other blocks will be added to the circuit 
as they are needed, Miss Comeau says. 

In each block Miss Comeau endeavours 
to include one film for each two grades. 
A constant visitor at the film library of 
the province’s department of education, 
she is familiar with most of the thousand 
titles the library contains. Approximately 
half the films in the provincial library 
were deposited by the National Film 
Board of Canada which encourages film 
distribution for both school and adult 
audiences. 

The two-county experiment began last 
year when the plan was tried over 'a 
period of 30 weeks. During that time 
5,528 films were employed with an aggre- 
gate total of 280,160 pupils. The results 
of this preliminary experiment were so 
encouraging that the district went whole- 
heartedly into the field of visual instruc- 
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tion. It is believed to be the first rural 
area to work out so comprehensive a 
program. 

Last year’s project opened with two 
projectors and several film blocks but 
within a few weeks it was necessary to 
double the number of projectors. Now 
there are nine travelling projectors and 
14 larger schools own equipment bringing 
the number to 23. This year it is expected 
that 205 teachers in 78 primary schools, 
and high schools, will receive the film 
service. 

The films cover a wide variety of sub- 
jects: geography, physics, vocational guid- 
ance, health, literature, current events. 
Block F chosen at random from the 16 
blocks circulating ‘to grade schools in- 
cludes STANLEY TAKES A TRIP, CHILDREN 
Or Ho.ianp, SEED DispERsAL, Every Day 
Courtesy, Story Or Wueat. Among the 
ten blocks of the high school program is 
Block C which includes MacsetTH, Our 
TEETH, PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, and 
STRING CHOIR. 

Each film in the two series of blocks is 
identified by grade number, but teachers 
are advised to preview the blocks and to 
use only the parts necessary in teaching 
if films are unusually long. Students 
should not be “showered” with films, Miss 
Comeau, the plan director warns, but 
only the most suitable films in each block 
should be screened. Emphasis is on in- 
struction and discussion. 

The two-county film plan has overcome 
problems of cost, transportation, and 
teacher-training which ordinarily restrict 
use of films in the classrooms of rural 
Canada. The school district has little 
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need to buy films since the provincial 
library and the National Film Board 
are so ready to loan prints. The cost of 
transportation for films and projectors, 
by bus, car or railway is met by the 
schools, but refunds are made when re- 
ceipts are submitted to the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

Teacher training in the use of films and 
equipment is provided by the Audio- 
Visual Aids Bureau of the New Brunswick 
Department of Education. A certificate 
is issued to those who successfully com- 
plete the course. The work of the Bureau 
is supplemented by training given in the 
field by N. W. McCutcheon, the district 
representative of the National Film Board. 
All teachers in the two-county school dis- 
trict were trained by the NFB man. In 
addition to individual instruction Mr. 
McCutcheon has directed courses at the 
annual teachers’ conference and at small 
teachers’ visual aids workshops. 

Miss Comeau supervises all actual ap- 
plication of films to teaching in Westmor- 
land and Albert counties. She offers dem- 
onstration lessons both at teachers’ con- 
ferences and in the classrooms. The prov- 
ince has no audio-visual instructors hence 
the initiative lies entirely with the school 
superintendent and his assistant in their 
school district. 

The visual aids bureau of the New 
Brunswick Department of Education re- 
ports that from September, 1948 to Sep- 
tember, 1949, there were some 25,000 
individual screenings of films throughout 
the province. These were screenings of 
all kinds but approximately 75 per cent 
were for school children. Of the aggregate 
total of film screenings in the province, 
the two counties of Westmorland and 
Albert account for a full share, thanks to 
the initiative of both sponsors and partici- 
pants who have made the school film pro- 
gram so effective in the school district. 


SPANISH language TEACHING FILMS 


repared for classroom instruction 
by expert teachers 
Write for FREE 
commentary, vocabulary, 
and prices. 
Please state scheol or organization. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


Special 16mm Services 


Two rooms seating 70 


eS synchronous interlock pro- 


jection 
lémm ARC-LIGHT 
TWO MACHINE 
— cutting room equipment. 


PREVIEW THEATRE, ine. 


1600 Broadway, N.Y.19 © Circle 6-0865 ¢ 
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PEOPLES OF CANADA is an excellent overview .. . 


PRESERVING THE OLD — 


Peoples of Canada .. . 
Songs, Crafts, Customs 


@ Canadian films draw their inspiration 
from a unique geographical background; 
also from the cultural heritage of many 
peoples. The dominant Anglo-Saxon and 
French are interspersed with settlements 
of Ukrainians, Poles, Icelanders (UKRAIN- 
IAN FESTIVAL; PEOPLES OF CANADA; ICE- 
LANDERS OF THE PRAIRIES). The contribu- 
tions of the Indians and Eskimos have 
also become part of Canada’s cultural 
mosaic (PEOPLES OF THE SKEENA; ESKIMO 
ARTs AND CRAFTS; Eskimo SUMMER). In 
the countryside of Quebec province the 
folk songs of 17th Century Normany are 
still sung along with such distinctively 
Canadian tunes as those of the voyageurs. 
These the NFB has not only recorded but 
uniquely illustrated in CHANTs Popv- 
LAIRES, a series of 3-minute 16mm films in 
color featuring the Alouette Quartet of 
Montreal. . . . Other longer, pictorially 
more elaborate presentations include the 
prize-winning Capet RoussELLE (anima- 
tion by Norman Maclaren). 


EXPLORING THE NEW — 


Norman Maclaren 

and Boogie-Woogie 

@ With NFB from the start, Norman 
Maclaren’s indisputable contribution to 
its practical progress has been the anima- 
tion department he organized for it: 
hence the admirable maps and diagrams 


Norman Maclaren is world-known for direct animation 
painting on film... 
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PREVIEWS 
REVIEWS 


A French-Canadian fol! 
treatment in CA ROUSSELLE . 


is given award-winning 


of young Canadians in the aesthetic and 
technical possibilities of the cartoon and 
hand-painted film, and his experiments 
along these lines have focussed the art 
and cinema spotlight on him wherever he 
may be. It is interesting to note he is now 
in China on loan from Canada’s Film 
Board, working out possibilities for com- 
bining his own sematic experiments with 
Chinese calligraphy in relation to the cur- 
rent campagin against illiteracy. . . . Like 
his earlier, Brussels Film Festival award 
film Fippte Dre Dope, his recent BEGONE 
DZ. Care employs the technique of color 
movements painted or scratched on the 
film in rhythm to a previously recorded 
sound track: here, piano boogie-woogie 
by Oscar Peterson. It’s a fascinating 10- 
minute mood piece, though we found it 
not easy on the eyes in the faster passages. 


TWO NEW WINNERS — 


Children at a concert .. . 
and in the family circle 


@ Directed sensitively and well by a 
woman, Gudrun Parker, CHILDREN’s Con- 
CERT (see front cover) describes the series 
started in Ottawa a few years back by 
Eugene Kash: violinist, conductor, and a 
luminary of NFB’s music department. By 
camera presence at several of these popu- 
lar Saturday morning sessions there is 
revealed the highly imaginative — but 
beautifully simple — method followed in 
Ottawa and, for adult consideration, the 
whole atmosphere of these concerts is 
tellingly presented. Child audiences will 
love the film, in its whole 40-minute 


From wheatfields to FAO — in COMMON CONCERN 


length or in easier 10-minute slices, for 
the way it draws them into the magic 
circle of music, makes it come alive as a 
form of social expression, and explains 
basics in terms of daily experience. (Eg: 
“There is rhythm even in walking”... . 
“The human voice was the first instru- 
ment”, etc.) Some of the illustrative musi- 
cal selections are especially composed by 
Eldon Rathburn, some (as in the fine 
sequence when Kash plays unaccompanied 
Bach) are drawn from the classics. Some 
fault might be found with the final se- 
quence as being too abrupt in transition 
and ending. But minor flaws cannot de- 
tract from the film’s overall enchantment, 
and importance. It is hoped plans for its 
U.S. distribution include an early 16mm 
release. 

Begining with a amusing scene of old- 
fashioned parental authority, FAMILY 
Circ.es proceeds to a contrast of the rest- 
less “leave your troubles at home” philos- 
ophy of today; then, successfully avoiding 
both the usual over-dramatic presentation 
and any semblance of preachiness, swings 
into a serious but friendly discussion of 
the child mentally and emotionally, at 
school and at home. A real parent-teacher 
meeting is seen and heard. The classroom 
scenes are documentary also (locale, Forest 
Hills school, Toronto). Whether brave but 
pathetic little “Freddy Price” is real or an 
actor we don’t know, but no mother will 
be able to miss a parents’ day visit once 
she has seen how he feels about his 
mother’s absence. Theme of the film is 
that the child in its present and later life 
relations with its community “always car- 


Freddy wants his own mother on this Parents Day — 
a scene from FAMILY CIRCLES 
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ries on his shoulders the knapsack of his 
past” and that it is in the family circle 
more than in any other that he finds or 
loses himself and his security. . . . Morten 
Parker — who has already drawn attention 
for his work on the U.S.-Canada cancer 
film (see p. 12)—as writer and director 
has increased his own and NFB’s prestige 
still further with FAMiILy CIrRcLEs. 


For further information con- 
cerning any of these films, 
write to National Film Board of 
Canada at 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y., 
or 400 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Ottawa's boys and girls are learn- 
ing to appreciate and know music 
via a unique and appealing experi- 
ment known as the children’s con- 
cert series. This young listener 
watches as Director Eugene Kash 
explains how music originated. A 
scene from 3-reel NFB feature docu- 
mentary “Children’s Concert’. 


Private vs. Public Film-Making 


@ From The Evening Citizen, Ottawa, 
Feb. 2, 1950: “Since the day in 1939 when 
it was suggested in the House of Commons 
that the government have its film work 
done by private companies, the pattern of 
attack on the National Film Board has 
been clear and dismaying . . . 


“Both (Film Commissioners) Mr. Grier- 
son and Mr. Ross McLean repeatedly de- 
clared they favored, and were holding to, 
the principle of interdependent produc- 
tion by government and private enter- 
prise. The field would not be monopolized 
by either. 

“An example of this in practice may be 
seen in the rise of the small, family- 
operated firm of Crawley Films Ltd. in 
Ottawa. Before the war its head, F. R. 
Crawley, was an energetic young man 
whose hobby was film making. . . . From 
the NFB he received many of the oppor- 
tunities he required to build his company. 
Over the years a large portion of what his 
firm produced was done under contract 
from the board. In addition, many con- 
tracts carried out for commercial firms 
were obtainable only because Crawley 
Films was able to guarantee distribution 
on NFB’s vast 16mm network. Apart from 
his own family (Mrs. Crawley, her sister 
and brother-in-law) many of Mr. Craw- 
ley’s employees were NFB-trained. In its 
recent statement, the Crawley company re- 
ported that during the previous year it 
turned out ‘nearly $250,000 worth of 
motion pictures.’ It was the government's 
agency’s policy that a private firm be built 
up in this fashion.” 
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Greene Blueprinted NFB’s U. S.-Foreign Setup 


@ “Such is the integrity of the National Film Board of Canada that it took us approxi- 
mately two years after I severed connections with it to obtain the rights for my own 
organization in the U.S., i.e. International Film Bureau, to handle distribution of any 
of NFB’s films in this country.” 

So writes Wesley Greene, founder-president of Chicago’s International Film Bureau, 
which today is exclusive distributor of all NFB titles on page 2 of this issue (except for 
the Mental Mechanism series.) 

Invited by Film Commissioner John Grierson to make a survey of U.S. distribution 
for Canada’s National Film Board, Mr. Greene in July 1941 took a three-months leave 
from his own company, ended by staying in Canada three years till practically the end 
of the war, and saw NFB’s distribution department grow from just himself, Donald 
Buchanan and Janet Scellen (now N. Y. office) to 250 employees in 1944. 

While Buchanan and Gordon Adamson (now, National Film Society) were estab- © 
lishing the rural and industrial circuits in Canada and other staff members promoted 
the use of films through organizations, Mr. Greene as Chief of Distribution set the 
pattern for U. S. and other foreign representation — later followed by British Informa- 
tion Services also, and 20 other governments. First arrangement under this policy was 
with the then new Educational Film Library Association for distribution of BATTLE 
For Om and Foop, WEAPON OF CONQUEST. 


SOMETHING NEew/ 


The making and showing of scientific- 
gospel films is one of the many ministries 
of Moody that God is blessing. Widely 
acclaimed by educators, these films have 
been shown to hundreds of thousands of 
high school and college students. In addi- 
tion, thousands of Air Force Gl’s have seen 
them. Chief of Air Force Chaplains Charles 
|. Carpenter, impressed with the films as 
character building tools, has sent 70. copies 
to U. S. overseas air bases. 

Each film carries a scriptural application, 
simple but positive, and in a way that is 
understandable. In foreign languages, the 
films are combating communism and 
atheism in Holland, China, Japan and 
Germany, and plans are underway to 
send copies to India, France, Spain, South 
America. The film ministry, as well as other 
Moody ministries, is made possible and 
supported by God's people. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS EXTENSION DEPARTMENT L500 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
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Films for 


RELIGIOUS 


OTTAWA EXPERIMENT STRESSES INTEGRATION 


@ Perhaps it is no coincidence that one of the more successful Canadian experiments 
in applying films to church activities should happen in Ottawa. Ottawa is head- 
quarters of several film distributors including the Religious Visual Aids Society, or 
Revas as it is called by its members. But you need more than easy access to films 
if a church visual aids program is to succeed, according to a director of Christian 
education who recently conducted the experiment at St. James United Church. 
Enthusiasm counts a great deal in initiating a visual aids program. All leaders 
of the church groups must be convinced that films are more than an “easy form of 
religious entertainment”, according to the St. James director. However, once it has 


‘been demonstrated that illustration by films, filmstrips, etc. can aid the teacher or 


leader with religious instruction, enthusiasm is not hard to find. 

This is illustrated by the Sunday school teachers of the church in question. They 
co-operated wholeheartedly with the superintendent of the Sunday school section in 
selecting, previewing, and showing the film used for the Sunday school curriculum. 
Saturday night preview sessions were well attended and teachers accepted the direc- 
tions he gave during the “briefing session” held each Sunday before classes began. 


Apart from enthusiasm, the visual aids 
director of St. James lists proper projector 
equipment, skilled operation, access to 
materials and careful programming as the 
principle needs of the church visual aids 

m. 

St. James had the lantern slide projec- 
tors common to most churches. In addi- 
tion, phonograph turntables and a 
modern sound motion picture projector 
were also secured. Following one or two 
troublesome showings, the church ar- 
ranged its own projection training classes 
and secured enough skilled operators for 
all its needs. 

Granted sufficient funds and long range 
planning, it was not too difficult to obtain 
appropriate films for the various p 
of the church. Some films could be ob- 
tained locally through the Revas organi- 
zation of which the church is a member. 
Other films were obtained from the Ryer- 
son Press Film Service, a United Church 
organization and from distributors such 
as General Films. The National Film So- 
ciety too, with headquarters in Ottawa, 
gave special interest to the St. James ex- 
periment. 

During one three--month period $25.00 
was spent for slides, films and records. 
This sum, the visual aids director con- 
sidered quite liberal. A limited budget, 
she says, lends emphasis to the importance 
of creating a sensible attitude towards 
visual aids. If there is little money, it is 
all the more important that the films, etc. 
be used to best advantage. 

Using films to advantage implies careful 
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programming:—“Once you have the pro- 
jector, there is the temptation to lump 
together Sunday school classes of all ages 
and to forget the graded curriculum”, the 
young St. James audio-visual director, 
Miss Margaret Mann, warns. Films espe- 
cially must be correlated with the church 
teaching program. 

This requires that the Sunday school 
teacher know in advance what films will 
be available for the illustration of her 
lesson. At St. James this was not too diff- 
cult because the Sunday school curriculum 
is planned quarterly. The teachers know 
the sequence of lessons to be taught over 
thirteen week periods, and films can be 
selected well in advance. 

The Palestine Series produced by the 
J. Arthur Rank Religious Films Organi- 
zation, is a favourite at St. James. In these 
films, the director explains, you do not 
find identifiable biblical people but rather 
the social and moral background of the 
biblical story. 


Although the Sunday school program 
has priority from the point of view of 
visual aids, films are used for other church 
activities. They have proved invaluable 
in arousing enthusiasm for missionary 
work. Missionary films are shown about 
once a month at St. James. Other films 
are used in the various mid-week group 
meetings. Handicraft films are used for 
children’s classes and documentaries of 
various kinds are used for Friday family 
nights. Films like Winp From THE WEsT 
and Perrine Famixy have been very pop- 
ular with the mixed groups. Where pos- 
sible a film with good wholesome humour 
is also added to such programs. 

Organizing the visual aids program for 
the church is not always trouble-free. At 
the outset of the program some Sunday 
school teachers may ask, “what is there 
left for me to teach?” or complain that 
where you mix a film up with worship 
and lessons it detracts from their effective- 
ness. But if stress on integration is main- 
tained, most of the problems will be over- 
come and visual aids will secure ungrudg- 
ing support. 

Integration, the young Ottawa visual 
aids director defines as “the compromise 
between the traditional methods of re- 
ligious instruction and the vitality of pic- 
ture, sound and motion”. She feels that 
proper integration is only possible where 
all classes in the Sunday school depart- 
ment are teaching the same lesson. She 
acknowledges that audio-visual materials 
are a challenge as well as a convenience in 
teaching. 

The Ottawa church is perhaps more 
fortunate than others in Canada since its 
experiment had the support of the Na- 
tional Film Society and the Religious 
Visual Aids Society. There is a scarcity of 
new religious films in many regions of 
Canada and most classes have no local 
source where such films can be picked 
up conveniently and quickly. 

But the number of churches with audio- 
visual equipment is steadily increasing 
and as the demand grows, it is to be ex- 
pected that religious films will be added 
to community film libraries and that films 
will be made to meet the demand. 
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Canada’s Home Clubs 
Pioneer A New Pattern 


@ Three of Canada’s larger community 
film libraries are experimenting with the 
distribution of film programs for use at 
home. 
Hitherto, community film libraries, 
film projectors and projection training 
classes were largely restricted to group 
use. Now, as the film council movement 
becomes established it is thought possible 
to experiment with home movie show- 
ings. The plan has the support of the 
National Film Board of Canada, so that 
it is likely NFB 16mm equipment will be 
loaned if local equipment is already fully 


HUMAN REPRODUCTION 


McGraw Hill's splendid factual film on the human reproductive system and on the process 
of normal human birth. a 


Stresses the biological normalcy of reproduction, and the importance of clear objective 
familiarity with these facts as important to the success of marriage and parenthood. 


Ideal for high schools, colleges, Parent-Teacher Associations and child study groups. 


BUREAU OF COMMUNICATION 
RESEARCH, INC. 


13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 MU 9-4175 


Running time 21-mins. 
16mm sound 


Rental $5.00 per day 


* 


occupied. 

The National Cinema Clubs will be 
organized around homes. A family, and 
enough friends and neighbors to bring 
the subscribing membership to ten, will 
form a club. All clubs will be registered 
with the local film libraries at an annual 
fee of $15.00. Since each club will have 
ten members the individual subscription 
is $1.50. The money will be applied to 
purchase of films and equipment. 

Eight monthly film programs of 114- 
hours duration are to be issued to Cinema 
Clubs by the libraries. The films for the 
programs will be chosen by Cinema Clubs 
representatives and other local film users. 
Both colour and black and white films 
from Canada, Britain and the United 
States will be in the approved list which 
will include arts and crafts, travel, eco- 
nomics, health, music, psychology, soci- 
ology, sports, and the like. 

Once a club is organized it fills out an 
application form with names and addres- 
ses of its members. Details of time and 
place of each monthly showing are re- 
quired and also the name of the person 
who wishes to qualify as projector opera- 
tor. The borrowers agree to accept full 
responsibility for films and the equipment 
while in their possession and to return 
them promptly 

Through the clubs many people who 
have been unable to attend documentary 
film showings elsewhere in the community 
will now see films at home. Scores of 
films in Canadian film libraries will be 
seen by people who were formerly ne- 
glected, bringing to them new interests, 
information and ideas. The four walls 
of a living room will now encompass the 
world as a club assembles and the film 
projector’s light and sound are turned on. 
At home, relaxed with relatives, neigh- 
bors, and friends, the documentary film 
fan will set out on his survey of the world, 

Detailed information about the Na- 
tional Cinema Clubs will be available 
shortly from participating film libraries. 
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is famous for— 
is now at your 


service in 


Specially edited for class use, retaining the 
comprehensiveness, clarity and full dramatic 
impact of MOT’s professional releases, these 
16mm. MOT Forum Films are the most prac- 
tical and stimulating introduction your stu- 
dents can have to the challenges of the world 
for which you are preparing them. 
Government, history, social studies, current 
affairs, science ... many of the most important 
areas of education today are covered for you 
thoroughly, yet simply and vividly, by THE 


FORUM FILMS 


MARCH OF TIME. 


Which of these new Forum Films do you want to buy or rent? 


Four million girls in school today will soon 
go out to make careers for themselves. This 
film tours the many fields open to them— 
shows requirements, opportunities, rewards. 


THE FAMILY—AN APPROACH TO PEACE 
Brings home to your students the hopes, 
fears, domestic problems of people like 
themselves all around the globe. A valu- 
able background for closer human knowl- 
edge of our world neighbors. 


AMERICA’S NEW AIRPOWER 


Here are the new supersonic planes the 
U.S. military (and all U.S. youth) are 
talking about! A thrilling review of what 
may be our strongest weapon against World 
War Ill. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT 


A series of three one-reel films which ex- 
plain simply and graphically the constitu- 
tional divisions of the U. S. Government 
and how they are related. Makes clear and 
interesting the vital facts of our democratic 
governing system which often baffle the 
average student. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


INDIA, ASIA’S NEW VOICE 

Strife-torn India has become the big hope 
of democracy in Asia. Here you see her eco- 
nomic progress—and the basic social prob- 
lems which confront Nehru’s government. 


YOUR POSTAL SERVICE 

Biggest retail business in the world today 
is the U. S. Post Office. Here your students 
see its inner workings, and how mail is 
guarded against fraud and crime. 


As medical science advances, more people 
are living longer, with less to do. This film 
points the way for greater help and under- 
standing from the younger generations. 


Mail this coupon for more information 
about MOT Forum Films. 
The MARCH OF TIME 4 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your folder on MOT Forum Films, in- 
cluding purchase and rental prices and the names of 
dealers in my locality. 


Name 


Address 
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MEDICAL FILM NEWS 


$200,000 FILM PROGRAM 
TO HELP FIGHT CANCER 


U. S.-Canada Joint Effort Among 8 Cooperative Projects 


@ Now well started on its film program, the National Cancer Institute of the U. S. 
Public Health Service is thoroughly convinced of the value of visual aids. Cancer is 
a field of medicine in which both public and professional education are vital and 
urgent needs. Films provide a particularly effective and efficient aid to instruction. 
To date, two films have been released by the Institute. Both are for professionals — 
doctors, nurses, medical students, etc. Six more films are in production or planning 
stage. Four are designed for professional audiences, and two for the general public. 


TWO-GOVERNMENT EFFORT 


@ Now in production is a film which is 
attracting widespread attention, as one of 
the few motion pictures to be made by 
the joint efforts of two governments. This 
is CHALLENGE: Science Against Cancer, the 
exciting story of cancer research for non- 
scientific audiences. Sponsors are the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (U. S.) and the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare (Canada). Production is by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada and the 
Medical Film Board of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Colleges. There will 
be two versions: a one-reel subject for 
distribution in theatres, and a longer edi- 
tion on 16mm film for use by medical 
colleges, cancer agencies, and other health 
and educational groups. 

Primary ‘purpose of CHALLENGE is to 
explain what cancer research is all about. 
To solve this major disease problem, tre- 
mendous scientific resources have been 
mobilized throughout the world. As the 
film shows, considerable progress is being 
made not only in basic knowledge, but 
also in methods of treating cancer. The 
main directions of scientific effort will be 
indicated, and the actual research tech- 
niques used by laboratory scientists dem- 
onstrated. A further purpose of this film 
will be to aid in specific cancer education 
of the general public. Increasing under- 
standing on the part of the layman will 
bring greater realization of the importance 
of early detection, of periodic health 
check-ups, and of other aids to cutting 
the cancer mortality rate. The disease is 
explained as a problem in abnormal cell 
growth. How it starts and spreads are 
shown, and how patients are cured in 
many cases by radiation and surgery. The 
film will also demonstrate’ why cancer 
presents one of the most important of 
current challenges to medical science. 
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NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Headquarters: Bethesda 14, Md. 
Director: Dr. J. R. Heller 


Purpose: Created by Act of Congress in 
1937, it is one of the National Institutes 
of Health, the principle research arm of 
the U. S. Public Health Service . . . con- 
ducts a broad program of cancer research 
in its own laboratories . . . provides 
financial support for cancer research 
projects in universities, hospitals, and 
other institutions throughout the country 
. . . gives fellowships to assist graduate 
students and other scientists in cancer 
research work . . . aids State and local 
government agencies in their cancer con- 
trol programs by providing financial sup- 
port, consultant services, information, and 
educational materials. 


Cancer research cuts across almost all 
scientific fields. CHALLENGE will probably 
be used widely also in schools and colleges, 
and is designed to aid in science teaching 


* Dr. John R. Heller, Jr., National Concer Institute 
Gene, receives the Venice Film Festival award from 


Counsellor Mario Luciolli (italian Embassy) for 
CANCER: Problem of Early Diagnosi Dr. Charles 


nosis. R: 
Cameron, medical director, American Cancer Society, 


lucing agency. 


by pointing up the significance of many 
recent advances in biology, chemistry and 
physics. It is hoped that the film may 
help stimulate in young people a lasting 
interest in scientific work, and may help 
lead some students into research careers. 
Actual scenes showing laboratories, clinics 
and university activities have been shot in 
Toronto and Rochester, both of which 
cities have outstanding cancer investiga- 
tion facilities. Animation will be em- 
ployed to show in vivid detail the living 
microscopic universe that exists inside 
the cell. 


Scheduled for release in April 1950, 
CHALLENGE will run about 30 minutes in 
its nontheatrical version and about 10 
minutes for theatrical showings. It will 
be made in English and French: all Can- 
adian Government films are in both lan- 
guages because of the large French-speak- 
ing population. 

Materials supplementary to the film 


are being prepared by the two government 


agencies for local announcements of show- 
ings and general use in film distribution. 
Special materials for use in schools are 
being prepared in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, and local science teach- 
ets in Maryland schools. One of these 
special materials will be a filmstrip. An- 
other will be “The Challenge of Cancer”, 
an illustrated booklet containing the out- 
standing series of articles for which Lester 
Grant (N. Y. Herald Tribune science 
writer) won the $1,000 Westinghouse 
Award, given annually for the best science 
writing of the year, by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 


PROFESSIONAL USE ONLY 


@ Not for the general public, but pro- 
duced to instruct physicians and medical 
students, are the two National Cancer 
Institute films already in release. These 
are the first of a series of six professional 
films being sponsored jointly by the Insti- 
tute and the American Cancer Society. 
Since “only the beginnings of a cancer 
permit of cure”, as the Roman physician 
Celsus remarked, the purpose of this 
series is to underline the importance of 
early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 
Cancer: The Problem of Early Diag- 
nosis, released in December 1948, intro- 
duced the series by presenting in vivid 
animated charts and actual examination 
and operation sequences, the critical role 
of early diagnosis in obtaining a high 
proportion of cures. This 30-minute full- 
color production is also notable as hav- 
ing won top honors in the division of 
films on medicine and science at the 10th 
International Exhibit of Cinematogra- 
phic Arts held in Venice, Italy (summer, 


*See Film News, January, 1950, page 17. 
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1949). Over 200 prints are now in ust 
throughout the country by medical schools 
and societies, hospitals, other professional 
outlets. Recently, 20 prints were obtained 
by the State Department for distribution 
overseas through its U. S. Information 
Center Film Libraries in leading world 
cities. 

Breast Cancer: The Problem of Early 
Diagnosis, second film in this professional 
series, was released one year later, in De- 
cember 1949, and has already been ac- 
claimed for its teaching excellence by 
audiences attending its preview showing 
at the clinical session of the American 
Medical Association.* Also in color, this 
subject shows methods of examination by 
physicians to detect breast tumors. 


ANOTHER FOR THE PUBLIC 


@ Since, in most cases, breast tumor is 
first noticed by the patient herself, many 
physicians recommend a simple but thor- 
ough self-examination at regular inter- 
vals, so that possible growths will be 
found more often in their early stages. 
As an adjunct to the professional train- 
ing film described above, another on breast 
cancer is now being made by the National 
Cancer Institute and the American Cancer 
Society. Designed for showing before wo- 
men’s groups, it will demonstrate correct 
procedures, and tell why early detection 
is important. Release will be some time 
this Spring. 


MORE FOR PROFESSIONAL USE 

@ In addition to Cancer: Problem of 
Early Diagnosis, and Breast CANCER: the 
same, the final four films in this profes- 
sional diagnosis series will be devoted to 
cancer of the gastro-intestinal tract, of 
the female reproductive organs, of the 
lung and esophagus, and of the skin and 
mouth. These will be completed and re- 
leased within the next two years. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS 

@ Carefully planned and designed printed 
materials, produced in conjunction with 
the films, greatly increase the value of 
these visual aids. Materials prepared for 
CHALLENGE: Science Against Cancer, are 
a particularly good example of how a 
film's interest and value may be increased 

Over 200 different slides too, are used 
by properly thought-out supplementary 
literature. 
in the National Cancer Institute’s educa- 
tion program. These, in three series, and 
accompanied by explanatory notes, are 
for physicians, dentists, nurses. 

Because the National Cancer Institute 
does not actually do professional or pub- 
lic cancer education itself, the materials 
are produced with an eye to making them 
useful for many teaching purposes and 
under a wide variety of conditions. The 
films are planned so that they may be 
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shown by themselves, or as part of avlec- 
ture or discussion program. The slides 
are intended, of course, for use as illus- 
trative material by speakers, before pro- 
fessional audiences. 


PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION DATA 


@ All films are 16mm, with sound and 
color. Those in the medical series have an 
average running time of 30 minutes and 
an average cost of $150 per print. The 
self-examination subject will run about 
10 minutes. Altogether, the American 
Cancer Society and the National Cancer 
Institute are investing over $200,000 in 
this film program. 

Distribution is in a number of ways: 
In most cases, copies are available for 
sale through non-profit distributors, prints 
having been purchased for inclusion in 
their own libraries by universities, State 
health departments, and cancer societies. 
The films described are also available on 
loan through the four regional offices of 
Association Films. Slides can be borrowed 
through the ten regional Federal Security 
Agency offices. 

Experience to date has demonstrated 
clearly the great value of co-operative 
projects. Seven of the Institute’s films are 
joint efforts with the American Cancer 
Society; one, with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. In all cases, outside experts in medi- 
cal and film fields are called upon for 
consultation and advice. The resultant 
cross-fertilization of ideas and experience 
has proved most fruitful in producing 
films that not only are accurate and con- 
form to the highest medical standards, but 


also carry their message with conviction 
and impact. 
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COMPLETE PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE SINCE 1929 


PROTECTIVE PROCESS 
The SUPER 
VAPORATE 


PROTECTS AGAINST Scratches, 
Fingermarks, Oil, Water and 
Climatic Changes 

@ ONE TREATMENT 
LASTS THE LIFE 
OF THE FILM 
Brittle Film Rejuvenated 
"It's Never Too Late To Vacuumate” 
Available thru your local dealer or at 


35mm. — 16mm. 
16mm. Color 


630 Ninth Avenue 
New York 19, N.Y. 


‘orporation, ‘ork 
General Film Lab., Detroit, Mich. 
Geo. W. Colburn Lab., Chicago, Ill. 
National Cine Labs., Washington, D. C. 
Photo & Sound Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Southwest Cine Labs.,. Dallas, Texas 
Philippine Cinematographers, Manila, P. |. 
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FILMS FROM BRITAIN 
SERVE 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH 
OTHER PEOPLE 


This is the unrehearsed children’s develop- 
ment towards that important lance between individ- 
valism and cooperativeness which is the achievement 
of the truly mature adult. Of great interest to all 
those concerned with children, the film shows the 
gradual widening of their interests and their vigorous 
reactions to all situations. 


23 minutes Rental $4.50 


CHILDREN LEARNING BY 
EXPERIENCE 


in own learning | in own way 

of the when the rhildtoe aid did 
not know that the. camera was there, so the film 
shows them as they really are. It will stimulate all 
who are with children to a fresh viewpoint. 


32 minutes Rental $6.00 


FROM AIR 


over by British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Vivid lessons in history, geography, ar- 
chitecture, music are broadcast right into the school- 
room. The film shows how these programs are 
planned, executed and received 


14 minutes Rental $2.50 
NEAR HOME 

This is a film about good teaching. To illustrate 
several principles that are basic to good teaching, a 


class and teacher stud y. the community in which they 
_ In the study of the community, the pupils 

the teacher can be observed in a learning process 
that takes advantage of an inherent interest be Geos things 
near by. for the Ministry of Education. 


25 minutes Rental $3.75 


SCHOOL IN COLOGNE 


Produced by the Crown Film Unit with the assistance 
of German technicians, this film pare 6 the physical 
and human difficulties which fi 

who are trying to rebuild an in 
war-ravaged G = 


few pencils and copybooks, 
cet of the buildings are destroyed. 
15 minutes Rental $2.50 


Films from Britain may be obtained on application to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20 


or from conveniently located B.1.S. or British Con- 
sulate offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Sat San Francisco, Seattle and Washington, 

-- and from numerous educational and commer- 
cial libraries. 
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CANADIANS CO-OPERATE 


(Continued from page 5) 


Board’s circuit audience during the war 
had been in rural areas. Projectionists 
used to visit schools and show instruc- 
tional films once a month. In the evening 
they showed these and other films to adult 
audiences, sometimes in the same school, 
sometimes in a community hall. 

These people were going to be without 
the free film showings of the kind they 
had learned to like, if the paid projec- 
tionists were taken off the circuits. .. . 
Yet off the payroll many of them had to 
come. What could be done about the 
rural shows? 


Canada’s farm folk have a long tradi- 
tion of co-operative action. Most farmers 
belong to some sort of co-operative mar- 
keting association, whether it be for grain 
or fruit or diary and poultry products. 
Was it possible to set up co-operative film 
services in rural Canada? 

With an adaptation of the film council 
idea it definitely was possible. Provisional 
local committees were formed to get things 
started. Regular committees were later 
elected. These committees were responsi- 
ble for picking up the projector and films 
on a certain day each month from the 
committee of the rural community ahead 
of it on the self-operating circuit list. 
One of its members was responsible for 
bringing the projector and films to the 
local school — where the teacher was 
trained to hold the showing for the chil- 
dren. Another member of the community 
conducted the adult showing that evening. 
Others took care of hall arrangements, 
heating in winter, janitor service. The 
chairman of the local committee was sent 
an NFB promotional poster on which he 
filled in the date, time and place of the 
showing — and he put this up a week 
ahead of time in the local post office, 
or at the general store serving the area. 
He also sent a discussion guide, dealing 
with the principal film on the program. 


In many places the women-folk got to- 
gether to provide refreshments to wind 
up the evening, and informal discussion 
continued over the coffee cups, often 
bringing to light previously unexpressed 
points of view. 

There still are some NFB projectionists 
operating rural screenings in Canada — 
but only in those sparsely settled areas 
where distances between settlements are 
too great to permit local people to run 
self-operating circuits. 

Fully 500,000 rural Canadians — adults 
and children — now see documentary and 
information films each month. Again the 
wartime audience has been tripled. The 
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‘drawn from the public 


number of rural points served with docu- 
mentary programs is well over 3,000 a 
month. This is more than double the 
number served during wartime. 


And now the pattern of future distri- 
bution of National Film Board produc- 
tions is becoming clearer. 

Ontario’s Kent. County — 918 square 
miles in area, with a population of 66,000 
is largely rural. Its farmers produce fruit 
and tobacco in quantity. Kent is show- 
ing the way to ultimate organization. It 
has seven townships. Each township has a 
film council. Each of these film councils 
has now bought a projector and screen 
for local use. Each township film council 
belongs to the Kent County Film Coun- 
cil. This organization gets two National 
Film Board programs each month and 
sends them out to the townships. Addi- 
tional film showings are made with films 
library in 
Chatham, the county’s largest town; or 
from the Provincial Film Library at 
Guelph; or rented from the National 
Film Society, which operates a non-profit 
film library serving the whole of Canada. 


Kent County adults see about 50 show- 
ings a month of documentary films — 
from their own projectors and on their 
own screens. In addition, the 150 schools 
in the county are serviced with projectors 
and films at the rate of at least eight 
showings in a school year. Each school 
pays from $15 to $20 for this series of 
showings — and the proceeds buy more 
films. Approximately half of the school 
film fee is recoverable from the provincial 
department of education, which also sup- 
plies specialized classroom films. 


The Kent County Film Council has 
joined with those of the neighbouring 
counties of Lambton, Middlesex, Elgin 
and Essex to form the South-Western On- 
tario Federation of Film Councils which 
buys films and equipment as a unit and 
gets discounts from manufacturers as a 
result. It circulates blocks of films in 
complete programs to its member coun- 
cils with a degree of coverage unthought 
of hitherto. 


Although organization has proceeded 
furthest in Kent County, similar or- 
ganization of township film councils is 
now proceeding in the other counties 
which are members of the federation. 
Middlesex, for instance, has two township 
circuits in operation as this is being 
written, and a third is being organized. 

The evidence is that through encourag- 
ing co-operative action, the National Film 
Board of Canada has increased its film 
audiences, and, of greater importance, the 
effective use of visual information for 
both adults and children. 
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@ Canadian attitudes toward filmstrips 
are changing — for the better. 

Public interest in filmstrips got off to 
a slow start in Canada due to the empha- 
sis given 16mm sound film by the needs 
of wartime information. Since the war, 
thousands of Canadians have learned to 
operate 16mm sound projectors and to 
use films as a result of the Canadian film 
council movement, but until lately, film- 
strips received little general appreciation. 

Now there is a change. The filmstrip 
medium, hitherto regarded by some film- 
conscious people as a rather inarticulate 
and backward member of the visual aids 
family, is coming into its own. Filmstrip 
producers and distributors, public and 
private, report a vast increase both in the 
production and sale of filmstrips. One 
private producer, Crawley Films Limited, 
Ottawa, said recently that its production 
of filmstrips in 1949 was more than double 
the total made in any previous year. 
Crawley’s recently completed two series 
of filmstrips, one for the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association of Canada and the other 
for McGraw-Hill Text Films Limited. 

The National Film Board of Canada, 
the Canadian government's film maker 
and distributor, points to several events 
which illustrate the increasing popularity 
of filmstrips. The most notable of these 
is the tremendous extension of demands 
for filmstrips in the classroom. In Novem- 
ber 1949 the National Film Board reports 
that 474 filmstrips were sold in Canada. 
Most of these went to schools. In the 
same month of the previous year, less than 
half the number were sold. 

Why are Canadians now making more 
use of filmstrips? One reason is the way 
departments of education in Canada are 
developing appreciation of them. 

Unlike films, filmstrips are cheap, easily 
handled and stored and the projector re- 
quired to show them is within reach of 
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the budget for any school, large or small. 
Thus, while films are bought and circu- 
lated by the larger educational film libra- 
ries, filmstrips are being purchased by 
individual schools. 

Filmstrip producers, encouraged by the 
support of schools, have made extraordin- 
ary effort to get the point of view of 
teachers and pupils in planning their pro- 
duction. Recently, for instance, the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada went so far 
as to bring pupils and teachers to studios 
to advise on treatment during the actual 
making of strips. Through the cooperation 
of Ottawa’s school psychologist two groups 
of selected children have already met with 
filmstrip artists and writers. These work- 
shop periods between producers and “con- 
sumers” of class room strips were planned, 
generally, to find how much children 
gathered from filmstrips, to hear their 
comments and, specifically, to get their 
reaction to filmstrips presently in pro- 
duction. These were shown “cold”, with- 
out preliminary introduction or explana- 
tion in order to judge the results under 
the worst conditions of presentation. 

On both occasions where the tests were 
made some reactions of the children were 
acted on by the producers. 

A greater use of colour for clarity, 
better colour photography, a greater sim- 
plicity of art forms and a more profes- 
sional attitude toward mats — these are 
reasons too for increasing filmstrip popu- 
larity. 

Today in Canada, filmstrips often com- 
plement a sound motion picture. The 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, one of the major sponsors of films 


in Canada, employs filmstrips and printed_ 


booklets or displays with films in promot- 
ing some aspects of its work in public 
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information. Other government depart- 
ments sometimes arrange for the produc- 
tion of a filmstrip as illustration for in- 
formation booklets. An efflample is -the 
Canadian Citizenship Branch of the De- 
partment of Secretary of State which this 
year sponsored a series of fifteen film- 
strips to complement its booklets — Our 
Land, Our History, and Our Government 

Apart from the interest of schools and 
government departments, there is the in- 
terest shown in filmstrips by the larger 
voluntary organizations in Canada. Some 
trade unions, for instance, use filmstrips 
in educational programs. Some unions also 
produce them. 

Canadians have found that for teaching 
a subject on which interest has already 


been aroused, a filmstrip is often pre- 
ferable. 


AVAILABLE ONLY THOUGH 


Classroom Films, Inc. 


1585 BROADWAY — NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


FILMSTRIPS 


produced by the 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 
CANADA 


1. Introducing Film Strips 
2. Orphan Willie 
3. Ottawa 

4. Calling 7-2847 
5. ABC’s of Gardening 
6. 


Timber from Forest to 
House 


7. Canadian Journey 
8. Cut-Outs-Up-to-Date 
9. Don’t be Shocked 


10. Modern Chinese 
. Painting 


1 to 6 — in Black and White — 
$2.00 each 


7 to 10 — in Full Color — 
$3.50 each 
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FILMSTRIP VERSUS FILM? 


@ For some reason the impression seems 
to have been spread abroad that the film- 
strip is a financially cheaper version of 
the motion picture, produced for the pur- 
pose of serving as a substitute for the film. 
In the past month we have had a number 
of requests for our opinion as to the 
value of the filmstrip as a film substitute. 

It is true that there is considerable dif- 
ference between the cost of producing a 
motion picture and a filmstrip. But this 
has nothing to do with the place of the 
filmstrip in the roster of visual aids, nor 
with its effectiveness in this role. But the 
filmsirip is not a substitute for anything. 
it is a special and unique type of teach- 
ing aid which neither replaces nor dis- 
places the motion picture. 

A good filmstrip can be a help to a 
teacher at any grade level, for any subject 
area. Because projection is at a rate of 
speed to fit the projectionist’s objectives 
and purposes, it is possible to adapt film- 
strips to meet many different types of 
learning situation. Because the individual 
pictorial units (or, frames) can be exam- 
ined and studied for some time, and dis- 
cussed at length, the needs of many pupils 
are more adequately met by the filmstrip 
than by the motion picture. A good film- 
strip co-related to a good motion picture 
is one of the happiest combinations yet 
discovered for real classroom teaching. It 
is evidently time to begin repeating the 
old refrain: 

There is no one perfect visual aid. 
Each has its place and value. Each must 
be used for the purpose for which it is 
designed, if it is to be effective. The ef- 
fectiveness of any visual aid is also de- 
pendent upon the technique of utilization 
employed. 


NORWAY 


@ HJORDIS K. PARKER (31 E. High- 
land Ave., Sierra Madre, Calif.) provides 
us with a set of color filmstrips we found 
it a sheer delight to preview. Entitled 
PeopLeE Or Norway, this set consists of 
four strips: Crry Lire, Rurav Lire, Cut- 
TURE, INpUsTRIES. These constitute a pic- 
torial record of the things always called 
for and needed in the study of peoples of 
other lands, i.e. types of dwellings, ways 
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. -- Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 

..-Filmstrips are only good as teach- 
ing aids if the component frames 
or pictures are good in terms of 
composition and photography. 

..-If title explanations are included 
on the pictures they must be short 
and im clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual 
aid no filmstrip, in and of itself alone, 
performs the task of teaching. Its 
effectiveness depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the technique by which the 
teacher incorporates it into the lesson 
and makes it a part of the pupils’ 
learning experience. 


of earning livelihood, clothing, samples 
of the arts, crafts, products. There is a 
friendly feeling here, in these pictures of 
Norway. But it is the quality of the color 
which particularly impressed us, the life- 
like shading and tints and the excellent 
true-to-nature tones in some of the scenic 
views. We should like to have this set in 
our collection, and heartily recommend it 
to teachers. . . . We understand there is 
also a motion picture dealing with the 
same subject matter (available from 
Bailey Films, Inc., Hollywood, Calif.). 
This is the type of co-relation in visual 
aids we like to tell about, and which 
should help any teacher or group discus- 
sion leader. 


MODERN TEACHING AIDS 


@ EYE GATE HOUSE CLUB PLAN, 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 offers as the 
current monthly unit a series of 9 strips 
in color on TRANSPORTATION AND CoM- 
MUNICATION for elementary school classes. 
To develop appreciation of these in our 
daily lives the series deals with land, water 
and air transportation separately. Then 
there is StoRY OF TRAINS, TRANSPORTATION 
IN THE U. S., WRITING AND PRINTING, EARLY 
CoMMUNICATION, and a summing up WHAT 
Do Tuey Mean To Us. From smoke 
signals, African drums, whistles etc. to 
telegraph, radio and television is a fascin- 
ating story. It is well organized here; 
timely; and well worth recommending. It 
should also serve to stimulate interest in 
many other projects bearing upon this 
general subject area. 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, Film Library, and Ass’t 
Prof., Dept. of Communications, New 
York University. 


THE CHILD AND ITS COMMUNITY 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION _ SER- 
VICES (30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) 
adds to its excellent library of filmstrips 
two black and white on the NuRSERY 
ScHoo. and the Community Centre. Both 
will be of value to groups interested in 
studying types of services provided in 
Britain today: per se, or in relation to 
similar services in this country. NURSERY 
ScHOOL presents examples of the build- 
ings, equipment for play and craft work, 
types of children, etc. to be found in the 
337 nursery schools of England and Wales. 
Community CENTRE indicates kinds of 
activities provided for in a crowded com- 
munity whose inhabitants band together 
to provide work and play facilities for 
adults and youth. Classes or groups in 
sociology, teacher education, leadership 
training, community and welfare work 
will find both these strips useful. Although 
examples shown are British, the problems 
are the same as in our own neighborhoods 
and communities. . . . No captions appear 
on the pictures, but the manual provides 
adequate information. 
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HANDWRITING 


@ THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 
CATION, INC. (100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
lll.) has prepared, in cooperation with 
Zaner Bloser Co., handwriting specialists 
of Columbus, Ohio, a series designed for 
use in teaching handwriting. Four co- 
related strips in black and white deal with 
Cursive WritinG (2 subjects) and MAnu- 
scrIpT WritTING (the same). . . . Like any 
other method problem, that of how to 
teach writing is one which evokes discus- 
sion. Whether you like these particular 
filmstrips depends on the school of 
thought to which you belong. But from 
letters we have ourselves received very 
often and have had to struggle to inter- 
pret, we think there is need for something 
like these strips at least to urge, if not 
to teach, the penning of a legible epistle. 
These strips are clear and, if properly 
used, should be of great help in coping 
with the existing and lamentable preva- 
lence of bad handwriting. 


We are committed to 
of international disputes. 


DEFENSE 
@ NEW YORK TIMES’ current offer- 
ing is DereNseE Or THE UNITED STATEs. 
This filmstrip, according to its teachers’ 
guide, “examines two methods which have 
been suggested, of preventing a war with 
Russia. One is to build up our Armed 
Forces and those of our Allies to a point 
at which it is hoped the Russians will not 
dare attack us. Another is to use our 
wealth to spread much of our philosophy 
of political and economic freedom over 
all the non-Communist world.” . . . The 
point of view of our Army, Navy and Air 
Force is shown in regard to the way each 
would handle the defense problem. Finale 
is on a question: “Are we making the 
wisest preparations for national defense?” 

. Many hypothetical problems, likely 
to become real in case of attack, are dealt 
with; and many a discussion should arise 
out of showing this subject to high school 
students. As no answers are given, the 
teacher using this strip had best be pre- 
pared for a lively give and take of opin- 
ions. 


“WORLD KALEIDOSCOPE” THEME OF 6th A.-V. 


AIDS INSTITUTE 
@ The 6th Audio-Visual Aids Institute held at the American Museum of Natural 


History, N.Y.C., 
to its weekend program. . . 


last month attracted over 1,000 educators from all types of schools 
. Five classroom films viewed and discussed were DESIGN 


Lines (Young America); Circus Day 1n Our Town (EBF); Ortentat Crry: Canton 
(United World); Wonpers oF a Country StreAM (Churchill-Wexler); JEFFERSON 


Davis DecLareEs SECESSION (Teaching Film Custodians). . 


in the Museum’s national “Oscar” 


. . Five high school winners 


contest were also screened and their selection 


explained by Dr. Franklin T. Mathewson, A.-V. Supervisor, White Plains public 
school, and chairman of the judges’ panel. Mr. Wayne M. Faunce, vice-director of 
the Museum, presented George Washington High School with the “Oscar” for ANIMAL 
Antics, and awards of merit to the same school, to Evander Childs H.S. (both N.Y.C.) 
and to Roosevelt School, Union City, N.J. . . . At another session and along with 
Kodachrome slides, 15 university students spoke about the life in their countries in 


1 “World Kaleidoscope” program. . . 


. There was also a pre-release screening of 


RKO’s THE MAN ON THE EIFFEL Tower, and of the museum’s new educational color 


film SuNRISE SERENADE on the courtship behavior of grouse. . . 


. Institute organizers 


were Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsey and Marguerite Newgarden of the Museum, with 
aid from Dr. Irene F. Cypher, N.Y. University. 


2 NEW SETS OF FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 


“THE MUSICAL FOREST” 
Elementary Music: A beautiful, de- 
lightful fairy story which introduces 
all the elements of the scale and 
helps child place notes. 

set of 3 boxed $16.50 


“CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA" 
Authentic stories of importan 
riods in American history. Provides! 
valuable enrichment material for 
study of history in grades 3-8. 
set of 6 boxed $30.00 


Pilmstrips sent on 10 day approval 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


@ 18 East. 41st Street 


New York 17, New York 


Please remember to say you saw it in. FILM NEWS 


See These New 


FILM STRIPS 


Now Available From 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


1. WE TOLD THE WORLD — THE STORY OF 
OUR DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. An 
unusually artistic film strip trilogy especially 
suited for study units in American History, 
civics, government. Produced by H. Arthur 
Klein. Grades 5 thru 12. Three single frame 
color strips, $18.00. 


2. THE PEOPLE OF NORWAY. A complete 
coverage of the normal daily life of the 
Norwegian people as seen through the eyes 
of Knut and Astrid, two Norwegian junior 
high school children. Strips cover City Life, 
Rural Life, Culture, and Industries. Grades 4 
thru 9. The set of four in color, $24.00. 


3. WATER SUPPLY. How our water is ob- 
tained in different parts of the country. Grades 
6 thru 12. 60 frames color $9.00; B&W $4.50. 


4. CIRCUS ANIMALS. How animals of the 
circus are cared for, |, watered, trained. 
Parallels Academy sound film of same title. 
Grades K thru 4. 30 frames color $6.00; 
B&W $3.00. 


5. CIRCUS PEOPLE. How the people who 
work for the circus live and work together is 
shown. Features cooperation and teamwork, 
circus clowns. K thru 4. 40 frames 
color $6.00; B&W $3.00. 


Prints shipped subject to your screening. 
Write today to 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


2044 North Berendo Hollywood 27, Calif. 


Don’t Fight 
Communism 


by defensive methods. Use a positive approach — 
teach Americanism! The new color filmstrip series THE 
STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG is a “thrilling 
—— in a It comes in three parts — 
The Flag is Born — The aw 
and Display the Flag. Captions tell story. Three 
COLOR filmstrips boxed with manual $11.50. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS, DEPT. FN 
995A First Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


A new series of nine full color filmstrips 
especially designed to assist the teacher 
in developing an appreciation of TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMUNICATION, 
and the part it plays in our daily lives. 

Subject phasis is placed on the 
following topics: 

What do they mean to 

Transportation in the Ualted States 

Electricity in Communication 

Land transportation 

Water transportation 

Air transportation 


The Story of Trains $22.50 
Writing and Printing 
Early Communication Complete 


This “tad” attached to your school letter- 


head, will bring you by return mail a 
TRIAL preview set. FN-S 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


add two flat lobes. Stop at the checks. 
« 
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THE 
PETROLEUM 
STORY. 


Shell Oil Company has just 
completed the third film of its 
“This is Oil” series. Telling the 
story of finding, producing 
and refining oil, the films are 
dramatic presentations of a 
progressive, exciting industry. 
Full color and skillful narra- 
tion insure the best in enter- 
tainment and education. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


COLOR 


“PROSPECTING FOR PETROLEUM”: The story of 
exploration, it traces the history of oil and the science of 
seeking it out. Running time, 23 minutes. 


“BIRTH OF AN OIL FIELD”: This film shows how an 
oil well is drilled and how crude oil is started on its way 
to the refinery. Running time, 22 minutes. 


“REFINING OIL FOR ENERGY”: The story of manu- 
facturing, it shows how crude oil is made into hundreds 
of useful products. Running time, 18 minutes. 


These films are available on loan to any group with a 16mm 
projector. To borrow them or to obtain a catalogue listing of 
other Shell films write: 


50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
100 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Shell Building, Houston, Texas 


BEAUTIFUL COLOUR AND SOUND 
-- 16MM -- 


Canadian TRAVEL FILMS — 


FISH . . 


CANADIAN CRUISE . . 
FAMILY OUTING . . 
. ROAD TO GASPE... 
MOUNTAIN TROUT. . 


. CANOE COUN- 
. FAMOUS 
ROCKY 
. YOU'LL TAKE THE 


HIGHROAD . . 


. WINTER CARNIVAL . . . 


HIGHLAND HOLIDAY . . . SKI HOLIDAY 
. . SEASIDE HOLIDAY . . . HAPPY 
VALLEY . . . HOLIDAY ISLAND... 


63 Regional Film Libraries 
carry these film subjects. Send 
for descriptive catalog and 
address of your nearest source. 


Additional titles also available. 
Write for information 


CANADIAN TRAVEL FILM LIBRARY 


490 W. Madison St. 1270 Ave. of the Americas 
Chicago 6, Illinois New York 20, N. Y. 


a new Julien Bryan 
Production . . . 


Japanese 
Family 


(a recently photo- 
graphed documen- 
tary film on the daily 
routine and normal 
activities of a post- 
war Japanese family 


of silk-weav~rs ) 
Father tells Yone a bed-time story. 


Write for descriptive literature on this and our 
other films. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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@ It was way back in 1908 when the 
Canadian Pacific Railway produced its 
first motion picture film — From THE OLp 
Home To Tre New — the odyssey of an 
English farmer and his family leaving 
their small English farm and tradition- 
bound land to settle and begin life anew 
on the vast trackless plains of western 
Canada. A silent black and white 35mm 
film, this picture was widely circulated in 
England by Canadian Pacific to promote 
colonization in Canada, an activity in 
which the company was intensively en- 
gaged at the turn of the century. Its suc- 
cess in attracting thousands of emigrants 
to Canada prompted the production of 
further films and launched the company 
high up among the leaders of industrial 
and travel film producers. 

Canadian Pacific now distributes 19 
sound color films, and 17 silent color ones 
through its own representatives in the 
United States and Canada, reaching an 
approximate audience total of 3,000,000 
people a year. 

The original colonization film was soon 
followed by a travel subject titled Honey- 
MOON Trip THROUGH CanapA which also 
had great success in England, the United 
States and Canada itself. 

It wasn’t until the ‘20’s, however, that 
Canadian Pacific went in for the produc- 
tion of industrial and tourist pictures in 
a big way. That decade, films touching 
on all phases of Canadian travel were 
made and these were supplemented by 
subjects dealing with the travel attrac- 


From KLONDIKE HOLIDAY (2-reels). 
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EARLY FILMS PROMOTED 
CANADA COLONIZATION 


From SUMMER IN OLD QUEBEC (1-reel). 


tions of foreign lands, such as Japan and 
China, which were then served by Can- 
adian Pacific Steamships. 

One Canadian Pacific picture had the 
distinction of a royal premiere. This was 
a two-hour film recording the tour the 
Prince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) 
made across Canada in 1919. It was shown 
to members of the royal family and 10,000 
people at Albert Hall, London. In an 
abridged version it was later given theatri- 
cal distribution. 

When 16mm film became sufficiently 
perfected for professional use, Canadian 
Pacific promptly availed itself of this new 
medium to reach the large and travel- 
conscious public represented by social and 
community clubs, outdoor associations, 
schools and church and employee groups. 
All films produced are now 16mm color. 

In making films, principally to promote 
travel in Canada, Canadian Pacific has 
served many an ulterior purpose. Its 
highly popular film Canapa’s TACKLE 
Busters on fresh water fishing in Can- 
adian northland lakes, preaches conserva- 
tion, and for this reason, as well as on its 
own scenic merits, has been hailed by 
fishing clubs as “one of the best”. 

To the company must also go a large 
part of the credit for the rapid rise in 
the popularity of skiing in North America. 
For many years, skiing films have always 
received a top priority and there are cur- 
rently five such films in distribution. 

Once a film is completed the big job 
is to give it the widest possible distribu- 
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Canadian Entries 
For Academy Awards 


@ Six films produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board have been sub- 
mitted to the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences for con- 
sideration in the 1949 Academy 
Awards. The ceremonies will be 
held in Hollywood on March 23rd. 

Four of the films are NFB entries, 
namely: SuMMER Is For Kips, a 
short documentary; CHILDREN’s 
Concert, a feature documentary; 
and two of Norman McLaren’s ani- 
mation films, Dots, Loops ANpb 
BoociE-DoopLeE and Br Gone, DULL 
Care, special shorts. 

Risinc Tie is an entry of St. 
Francis Xavier University in the 
short documentary class, and OveEr- 
DEPENDENCY, another short docu- 
mentary, is an entry of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 

The National Film Board won an 
Academy Award in 1941 for the- 
film, CHURCHILL’s IsLAND. 


Now F:bmed ! 
The Moor’s Pavane 


(Variation on the theme of Othello) 
Choreography by José Limén | 
Directed and photographed by 

Walter Strate 
Musical arrangement by 
Simon Sadoff 


Prints in black and white, and in 
color available for rent or sale. 


D. D. LIVINGSTON 


FILMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


‘| 220 Clinton St., New York 2 
GRamercy 3-7630 


!tion and to this end Canadian Pacific has 
‘placed prints of its films at 28 of its 
company offices in Canada and the United 
‘States. The company’s main film libraries 
‘in the United States are New York, Wash- 
‘ington, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
‘Louis, Los Angeles and San Francisco — 

This is a free service and a written ap- 
plication to the nearest Canadian Pacific 
representative is all that is required to 
put the booking in the records and guar- 
antee an enlightening peek into the 
household of this country’s great neighbor 
to the north. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


HI-Fl LOUDSPEAKER 


... For use with sound pro- 
jectors, public address systems, 
etc. can now be assembled by 
the user, with the aid of the Masco 
HFT-100 High Frequency Tweeter. 
Added to any good 12-inch cone-type 
loudspeaker, the new tweeter is said 
to extend the upper range of speech 
and music without distortion. No 
filter network is required . . . The 
Tweeter is manufactured by Mark 
Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-38 49th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


SOUND SUITCASE PROJECTOR 


... With integral screen and loud- 
speaker. The repeating device will 
show continuously a reel of 800 feet 
of film; or, with accessories, may be 
used as a conventional sound pro- 
jector with 2,000-foot reels and a 
lamp up to 1,000 watts. Two lenses, 
one for use with the self-contained 
screen and one for regular projec- 
tion, are supplied. . . . Write Tech- 
nical Service Inc., 30863 Five Mile 
Road, Plymouth, Mich. 


ENLARGING LENS 


. . . Intended to be used as an 
attachment on existing lenses on 
8mm or 16mm projectors. Known 
as Projex, this lens attachment is 
said to enlarge the screen image 
from 2 to 4 times that of the pro- 
jector lens alone. Requiring no fit- 
ting, the Projex slips on over the 
lens of almost any 8mm or 16mm 
projector. . . . Write Spiratone, 32- 
34 Steinway St., Long Island City 3, 
N. Y. { 


SUPER CAMERA LENS 


. . . For the 16mm producer who 
must work under difficult light con- 
ditions: the Cine-Balowstar f/1.3 of 
40mm focal length (Jen-Products 
Sales Co., 419 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
18). This new lens is claimed to be 
fast enough to make excellent 
movies in color under minimum 
light conditions. Other features in- 
clude both f/stop and T-stop cali- 
brations; standard Kodak mounting 
that fits most movie cameras with 
the aid of the appropriate Kodak 
adapter; and a_ focusing system 
which does not shift the rear ele- 
ment. 


“ JOHN CARROLL 


TECHNICAL 


by GERALD GRAHAM 
Guest Editor 


Gerald Graham, Director of N.F.B.’s Technical Operations and Research was brought to NFP 
from Canada’s National Research Council to set up quality control. He acts as chairman of the 
Canadian Standards Association Committee on Motion Picture Photography; is an active member of 
the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, and of the Royal Photographic Society. 


MOTION PICTURE TECHNOLOGY IN CANADA 


@ With the impetus of World War II Canada has developed a small but versatile 
motion picture industry. While during the early stages of its development it had to — 
depend largely upon the cooperative assistance of American and British technicians, it 
now has a solid core of trained Canadians. 

Basically the technical problems faced in Canada are entirely similar to those of 
other countries. But the program of the National Film Board of Canada varies 
somewhat from that of commercial production. In addition to the problem of making 
films for general Canadian distribution it must provide foreign versions in any one 
of eight languages as well as basic materials (music and effects tracks, voice and effects 
tracks, etc.) for editing in European countries. It must also assume full responsibility 
for the proper archival evaluation and storage of all films produced for the Canadian 
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government. 


One additional technical problem faced in Canada is that of operating under 
rather severe climate conditions ranging from 90° at 85% humidity in summer to 
45° below zero and 10% humidity in winter. 

Readers of this magazine may be interested in comparing some equipment and 
methods employed in Canada with those in use in the United States. The following 
review, while not completely comprehensive, may serve to give an idea of the thinking 
and objectives in the major technical operations of motion picture production: 


CAMERA 


@ For feature and documentary films the 
Mitchell B.N.C. or N.C. 35mm camera 
is the choice of most of the cameramen. 
In addition to these the camera depart- 
ments will usually contain Bell and 
Howell and Eyemo equipment as stand- 
ard items. 

In the 16mm field, preference appears 
to be about equally divided between 
Maurer and Mitchell professional equip- 
ment and that work horse of so many 
small production units, the Kodak Cine 
Special. 

Due possibly to the influence of Euro- 
pean technicians, one will also note 
French Debrie cameras; the Eclair Cami- 
flex, the English Newman Sinclair and 
German Arriflex in the 35mm field. Bell 
and Howell Filmos and Bolex equipment 
round out the basic equipment in 16mm 
production. 

Lenses vary considerably according to 
experience and preferences of individual 
organizations and cameramen. Generally 
speaking the majority of lenses in any one 
organization would bear the trade names 
“Baltar”, “Taylor, Taylor and Hobson”, 
“Ross” and “Ektar”’. For Canadian winter 
shooting there is a definite preference for 
Methacrylate-bonded lens elements which 
tend to withstand the excessive shrinkage 
much better than the older Canada balsam 
cement. For colour work definite interest 


has been aroused in the problem of “T” 
stop calibration. As this is written at 
least one organization in Canada is 
equipped for this purpose. Lens coating 
is universally preferred and has become 
a necessity for Arctic shooting to reduce 
flare. Coating services are available in 
Canadian plants and most organizations 
are having their stock of lenses treated as 
time permits. 

Many basic pieces of American equip- 
ment now find their counterpart in Brit- 
ish units. As examples of this, one might 
cite the Edmonton Dolly, which is very 
similar to the Fearless unit and the New- 
all Camera which is comparable to the 
Mitchell NC. Lighting equipment gener- 
ally is practically identical from both 
sources. 

Canadian technicians are looking with 
interest toward some of the newer Brit- 
ish developments such as the Vinten 
Everest Camera which utilizes a reflecting 
front surface on its shutter to provide 
parallax-free view finders, the Mercury 
Cadmium Compact light sources presently 
being introduced to the British trade by 
the Thomson Houston Company, and the 
much rumoured, but yet to be confirmed, 
electronic view finder employing the use 
of television circuits which would permit 
console viewing by the director of the 
images before one or more cameras. 

One of the major problems faced in 
the early work in Canada was that of 
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A complete cinephotomicrographic installation has 
been made to handle transparent or opaque objects 
as a regular service .. . 


obtaining adequate servicing of equip- 
ment, since the time lost in shipping 
equipment to United States and England 
resulted in the most tedious delays to 
production schedules. This problem has 
now been adequately solved. In addition 
to handling the mechanical repairs on 
various American and European units, 
it is now possible to provide entirely 
adequate winterizing service for the most 
extreme conditions. 


SOUND 

@ In 35mm film production, Western 
Electric and R.C.A. recording equipment 
predominate, with Maurer unit equally 
predominant in the 16mm field. 

Most of the larger producing units in 
Canada have turned to magnetic record- 
ing for much of their location work dur- 
ing the past year with the installation of 
R.C.A., Recogram and Rangertone syn- 
chronous units as well as a large variety 
of non-synchronous tape machines for 
“wild” sound and effects work. 

Some interest has been expressed in the 
Gaumont Kalee development of a 35mm 
tape unit which is rather unique in that 
the tape carries. a white band on which 
an oscillograph traces a visual parallel 
record of the magnetic track. While this 
unit has not been demonstrated in Can- 
ada yet, its potential value in sound cut- 
ting should warrant favourable reception. 


LABORATORY 


@ With the general adoption of sensito- 
metric control, Canada’s processing lab- 
oratories are in a position to produce high 
quality film work comparable in most 
respects to that of other countries. Pro- 
cessing equipment ranges from commercial 
units produced by General Pattern Foun- 
dry of New York, and Houston of Cali- 
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fornia to several types developed and 
built in Canada. 

Possibly the most active person in de- 
sign of laboratory equipment in Canada 
is Mr. Maurice Metzger of Associated 
Screen News, Montreal. His many con- 
tributions to laboratory operation have 
culminated with the design of a 35mm 
and 16mm Ansco color processing unit 
which was the first major installation of 
this type in the Eastern part of Canada 
and the United States. 

Control systems employed in the lab- 
oratory vary with the scope of individual 
operations. Most units employ the fixed 
intensity variable time scale sensitometer 
and the Western Electric integrating 
sphere densitometer as part of their gen- 
eral equipment. Considerable interest has 
been shown in the newer variable inten- 
sity fixed time scale sensitometer units, 
but to date no, extensive installations of 
this type of equipment have been made. 

A chemical control system has been 
installed at the National Film Board but 
this type of operation is not general in 
the industry yet. Printers and other film 
handling equipment are generally iden- 
tical with those employed in other Amer- 
ican laboratories with Bell and Howell 
and Depue equipment predominating. 
With favourable purchasing conditions 
more attention is being paid now to 
Debrie printers and cutting equipment 
and to various units supplied by British 
and European firms such as Vinten in 
Britain and Cinema Tirage in France. 

Since many of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s films are released through 16mm 
outlets to remote communities and rural 
areas, much attention has been given to 
raising the quality of film. Forseeable de- 
velopments in projector design, sound 
and picture printing equipment and lab- 
oratory processing equipment should go 
a long way toward providing the 16mm 
circuit operator with prints comparable 
in quality to 35mm film within the next 
few years. Technical thinking must be 
directed toward raising the standards of 
16mm prints rather than consider this 
market as a dumping ground for any sub- 
standard or shoddy material. 


OPTICALS AND ANIMATION WORK 


@ While the use of certain special optical 
effects employing matte boxes, plate shots 
and process screens have not been ex- 
tensively employed in Canadian produc- 
tion, equipment is available to produce 
all standard effects desired. Many of the 
animation stands in use are of Canadian 
origin, while others have been supplied 
by American manufacturers, such as Na- 
tional Cine Equipment and Saltzman. 

A recent addition to the National Film 
Board’s equipment has been an optical 


effects printer (see cut) which is a result 
of a collaborative development project 
undertaken by NFB and Canadian Ar- 
senals Limited. This unit provides, in 
addition to the standard fades, dissolves, 
wipes, freeze frames, etc., added facilities 
for automatic follow focus zoom, skip 
frame colour separation printing, and a 
variable speed control between the pro- 
jector and camera to permit increasing or 
decreasing the lengths of shots as desired. 

In the field of animation, N.F.B.’s Nor- 
man McLaren has achieved an interna- 
tional reputation through the develop- 
ment of animation techniques which in- 
clude direct animation on 35mm film, 
single card animation in which the artist 
works directly under the camera, hand- 
drawn sound tracks and more recently 
in the visual representation of musical 
themes. 

In addition to this specialized work, 
regular service such as “Cel” and multi- 
plane techniques are readily available. 


FILM STOCKS 
@ Film stocks used in Canada are largely 
supplied through American sources such 
as Eastman Kodak, Dupont and Ansco. 
Kodak’s plant installation in Toronto 
provides Canadian users with immediate 
technical service, sadly lacking in this 
country with respect to practically all 
types of motion picture production equip- 
ment and supplies imported into Canada. 
The industry is looking forward to early 
conversion to safety film. It also desires 
to obtain better quality colour films which. 
can be processed by the user. Several pro- 
ductions a year are now being filmed 
in 35mm Ansco Colour and the large ma- 
jority of 16mm production is still being 
done with regular Kodachrome although 
one or two units have changed to Com- 
mercial Kodachrome over the past two 
years. 


SPECIAL TECHNICAL SERVICES 
@ In order to provide technical photo- 
graphic service to various government de- 
partments, the National Film Board has 
set up a Technical Research Section. Typi- 
cal of the work carried on by this unit 
are the following examples: 

(Continued on page 22) 


This optical effects printer, recent addition to the 


Film of equipment, is a 
laborative levelopment ‘canadian 
Arsenals Limited) , . . 
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The ONE-STORE Store 
of the Industry 


ACCLAIMS NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 


CANADA FOR ITS GREAT ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. WE ARE PROUD TO BE ONE OF 
NFB’S SOURCES FOR GOOD EQUIPMENT 


NOW FEATURING: 


BRIDGAMATIC 16MM AUTOMATIC 
DEVELOPING MACHINES 


MODEL |... $1595 INCL. TAX 
MODEL 2... $2750 INCL. TAX 


Since 1926 S.O.S. has supplied leading film producers 
with Studio, Cutting Room and Lab equipment. IN 
STOCK — Cameras, Lenses, Booms, Blimps, Dollies, 
Moviolas, Recorders, Printers, Background Projectors, 
Processors, etc. — UNDER ONE ROOF, 


@ Write for free Sturelab Cata- 

log —listing over 1000 better 

buys in Film Production 
Equipment. 


S.0.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. S, 602 W. 52 ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SERVICE 


® Consult us before you purchase 
your audiolvisual equipment. We 
can save you headaches and 
dollars. 


® Our years of experience in de- 
signing, installing, maintaining and 
repairing can be valuable to you 
in selection of the best projector, 
recorder, screen or other equipment 
for your requirements. 


® Consultation and estimate with- 
out obligation. 


BATES 


DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
CONSULTANT SERVICE 
13 EAST 37th STREET, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
MU. 4-2199 
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TECHNICAL TALK 
(Continued from page 21) 

(a) Study of the quantitative physical 
and chemical methods of assessing film 
for archival storage purposes. In addi- 
tion to developing a photo electric 
system of hypo determination, attention 
has lately been given to the British 
Alizirin Red Test for determining the 
state of decomposition of nitrate base 
films. Findings have generally confirmed 
those published by the British investi- 
gators and some 30-million feet of Gov- 
ernment film will be assessed over the 
next two years. 

(b) In answer to requests for a method 

of duplicating colour transparencies and 
maintaining high colour saturation a 
monochromatic light source technique 
has been designed. The process is now 
in general use by the Board’s Photo 
Services section, the Banting and Best 
Institute in Toronto and the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 
(c) A complete cinephotomicrographic 
installation has been made to handle 
transparent or opaque objects as a regu- 
lar service as well as phase contrast 
techniques in 16mm and 35mm colour 
and black and white film. (See cut). 
(d) As a result of complaints on chip- 
ping and brittleness in “Cel” animation 
paints a new base formula is now being 
developed which permits the storage of 
cels for periods of over one year with- 
out the necessity of retouching. The 
new cel paint, in addition to improving 
adhesion to the cels, also possesses 
lower inter-facial tension permitting 
sharp lines to be drawn on the cellulose 
surface while at the same time utilizing 
water as the solvent and avoiding the 
problems involved in handling volatile 
organic solvents. 

Other services provided by this section 
include study of light sources, colour film 
control methods, evaluation of equip- 
ment, analysis of developers, “T” stop 
transmission checks and training courses 
in special techniques for other govern- 
ment departments. 

In addition to this research group NFB 
also has established an Engineering Shop 
which collaborates with the Research De- 
velopment group in the building of spe- 
cial apparatus adapted to the Board’s pro- 
duction requirements. Among the major 
achievements of the past year is the con- 
struction of a prototype apparatus permit- 
ting the production of 35mm filmstrips 
from 16mm colour originals, transparen- 
cies, or art work. 

In conclusion the writer would like to 
acknowledge the material contribution 
made to the film industry in Canada by 
the many commercial operators who have 
risked considerable capital in the produc- 
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FILMCRAFT STUDIO GONE 


@ After almost a half-century of continu- 
ous operation, the Filmcraft Studios have 
gone dark. During December the block- 
long six-story structure at 630 Ninth Ave., 
N. Y. C., was dismantled and its contents 
disposed of. Fox Movietone took most of 
the scenic drops, props, backgrounds and 
sets to their Tenth Ave. studio. $.O.S. 
Cinema Supply Corp. has moved hun- 
dreds of spotlights, dimmers, dollies, 
lamps, jacks, barndoors, background pro- 
jection equipment, cameras, Selsyn mo- 
tors, sound playbacks, microphone booms, 
etc. to its own warehouses in midtown 
Manhattan, where this equipment is cur- 
rently on sale. 

Originally known as the Edison Studios, 
these were a proving ground for present 
day Hollywood techniques and many of 
the great names in the early days of the 
motion picture got their start here. Be- 
fore and during World War II a subsidi- 
ary of Mills Industries of Chicago — 
Soundies Films Inc. — took over and pro- 
duced more than 1500 short “Soundies” 
for the Mills Panoram Machines. Many 
Government and military films were also 
produced on its two large sound stages. 

Paramount, Universal, Audio Produc- 
tions, Columbia, Soundmasters, and many 
independents made frequent use of Film- 
craft's facilities, but the volume of their 
production after the war never quite suc- 
ceeded in keping the studio busy. J. A. 
Tanney, $.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. head 
who handled the property for the former 
Mills interests, for several years attempted 
to find a suitable successor but was unable 
to do so before expiry of the lease in 
December. 


NFB Uses Vacuumate Process 


@ National Film Board of Canada has 
just completed arrangements with the 
Vacuumate Corporation for installation 
of one of its large film processing units 
at the Board’s plant in Ottawa. With the 
installation of this machine, NFB will 
vacuumate all its film. 

Vacuumate Corp. (headquarters, 446 
W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18) is headed by Lucile 
H. Fleck who became president of the 
company recently when, by consent decree 
in suits involving Peerless Film Processing 
Corp. and the Vaporate Co., Inc., the 
owners of Peerless turned over to her 
their half interest in Vaporate, former 
sales agent for Vacuumate and now being 
dissolved. 


tion of feature films, establishing produc- 
tion units for commercial shorts and 
provision of other facilities. With this 
pioneering spirit the motion picture in- 
dustry small or large in Canada is assured 
of carving a niche for itself in the domes- 
tic and international market. 
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The films 
that took 
experience 
make... 


Every new EBFilm you will buy this 
year contains an ingredient essential to good: 
teaching films. 


That ingredient is experience—20 years 
of it. 


Every EBFilm is designed by educators 
in careful collaboration with unhurried special- 
ists. Every EBFilm is created out of the priceless 
experience of 20 years of pioneering in the pro- . 
duction of classroom motion pictures. 


More than 300 EBFilms are in con- 
stant use in America’s classrooms today making 
a lasting contribution to better learning. The 
EBFilms that will join them this year will make 
the world’s finest library of classroom motion 
Other New EBFilms pictures even bigger, even better. 


Synthetic Fibers (11 reels) 
The Ears and Hearing 


YOUR VOICE 


In today’s crowded classes, more and 
more teachers are insisting on time-tested. 
The Nurse 
: ; EBFilms...to help them reach young minds 
Circus Day in Our Town 

ter faster, hold them longer, teach them better. 
Whether for rental or purchase, they know they 
can order any EBFilm with absolute confidence. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
NEW YORK * LONDON * CHICAGO * BOSTON * ATLANTA * DALLAS * PASADENA 
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*‘Our Revere Tape Recorder 
proved a wise investment’’ 


Economical price, thrifty operation. ..an invaluable teaching aid. 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY - CHICAGO 16 


Old recordings automat- 
ically erased as new ones 
are made. No danger 


Fast forward and rewind 


evere 
speeds save valuable AMfgneit ye 


sired position on the reel. RECORDER 
Magnetic tape can be 4 

, spliced, edited with j 3 
$15950° 


No tape is ever wasted. 


Show 16mm educational films at their best with 
Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ““Theatre- 
Tone” sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 
holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make $ 50 
single unit weighing only 33 lbs. Many 299 
outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. Complete 
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